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Do YOU Use Story Hour Readers? 


A Few —a Very Few — of the Good Things 
Superintendents and Teachers Who Use Them Say: 


“The Story Hour Readers are meeting 
a special need demanded by the teachers 
of reading of the present day. They seem 
to bea culmination of all the good points 
of other readers.” 


“The work in phonics is sane, simple, 
and systematic and comprehensive as well. 
The child soon masters the mechanics of 
reading and makes phenomenal progress 
in building up new words.” 


“I have been in Primary work for some 
time and fully realize the great importance 
of large print, short sentences, and stories 
which really appeal to the children. I 


feel that Story Hour Readers have all the 
good points that I have mentioned.” 


“The constant drill of old words newly 
arranged eliminates that tiresome drill 
and lack of interest so often felt.” 


“I consider them unequaled. They are 
the last word in phonetics. Moreover, I 
consider them psychologically correct.” 


“A teacher who simply followed the 
Manual day by day would secure for her- 
self valuable training in the art of clear 
and coherent presentation of the subject 
of reading.” 


Why You Should Use Them . 


Through their irresistible Mother Goose 
jingles and verses they awaken the child's 
love of rhythm. 


They utilize his play instinct and pro- 
vide an abundance of easy dramatization. 


Their fascinating color pictures arouse 
his imagination. 


Through their concrete associations 
they make definite impressions. 


They constantly develop the feeling of 
personal achievement by means of the 
varied activities which they call into play. 


There is never a dull minute in Story 
Hour work. In many ways the pupil learns 
to put himself behind the printed words. 
His reading becomes to him, therefore, a 
very real and absorbingly delightful per- 
formance. Where there is joy in 
work, there is success. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
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Three Chapters on the World War 


Democracy on Trial in the World War 
The Turning of the Tide 
Democracy’s Victory and its Meaning 


are contained in our new History, just published, 


OUR UNITED STATES 


By B, Guitteau, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


The military preparations of the United States, 
the brilliant part taken by our Navy, and the 
heroic fighting of the American troops in France, 
are told in such a way as to make every child 
proud of his country. 


The book concludes with the draft of the League 
of Nations; the Peace of Versailles; the return 
of our soldiers, and the efforts of the Government 
to rehabilitate and return them to civil hfe. 


Also published in two volumes. Order the Second 
Volume at once and let your eighth grade pupils 
have the benefit of these war chapters 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


This line represents the sales of Fall’s SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS in 1919 
—and in 1918 


Science Books Which the 
Schools Needed 


ScIENCE AND SciENTIFIC MetHop. During the last cen- 
tury more scientific facts were established than in all 
the ages before. In very recent years the method it- 
self has been reduced to a science. 


In Fall's Science For BEGINNERS ($1.28) scientific 
method is thoroughly explained and the reasons for its 
employment are made clear. Science teachers find their 
difficulties reduced by the use of this text. The lessons 
are complete guides for study. Junior high school pu- 
pils are thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals when 
they use this book. 


Because SciENCE FOR BEGINNERS performs its task so 
well its sales increased in one year nearly 700%! It is 
used exclusively in the states of Utah, Kansas, Oregon, 
and Oklahoma. 


“Books that apply the world’s knowledge to the world’s 
needs,” the motto of this house, well fits this book and 
all the others in the New-World Science Series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


Recent High School Publications 


Practical Exercises in English 


By ROY DAVIS, Boston University 


Espronceda’s E] Estudiante de Salamanca and Other Selections 
Edited by GEORGE TYLER NORTHUP, The University of Chicago 


Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas 
By FRANK C. EWART, Colgate University 


Rivarol’s De I’ Universalite de la Langue Francaise | 
Edited by W. W. COMFORT, President of Haverford College 


Elementary Biology 


By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, Julia Richman High School, 


New York City 


The Hawkes-Luby-Touton Complete School Algebra (Revised) 


Caldwell and Eikenberry’s Laboratory Manual for Work in 
General Science (Revised) 


McPherson and Henderson’s Exercises in Chemistry ( Revised) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


| 
Boston, Mass. 
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ECONOMIC AFRICA AFTER THE WAR 


BY RALPH DAVOL 


with 
Until the World War broke out the United 
States took little note of Africa commercially. 
School boys fondly pictured it as a great zoologi- 
cal garden and missionaries sped thither as to a 


Trade expert 


fruitful field for soul-saving expeditions. And 
yet Africa has close blood relations with 
America; Africa split the United States in Civil 
War. 

Until the development of the Transvaal gold 
fields forty years ago, Africa was almost a neg- 
ligible quantity as far as world commerce was 


concerned. In 1912 four and one-half per,cent. 
of world commerce is accredited to Africa. The 
year 1918 records an ebb and flow of trade 
through African ports amounting to some $1,- 
200,000,000. The United States’ share of the 
exports from Africa ten years ago was $15,000,- 
HCO; last year it had risen to $76,000,000 in value. 


A LAND OF BIG FIGURES. 


Africa covers nearly one-fourth of terra firma, 
having four times the area of the United States. 
The coast line is nearly as long as the equator. 
The population is 150,000,000—one-ninth of the 
earth’s total. Only three million are Caucasian 
Europeans, located principally on the fringe of 
seacoast. A demographic chart of the continent 
indicates that the colored population is multiply- 
ing faster than the white (most noticeably in the 
immediate neighborhood of white settlements). 
Since depopulation by the slave trade ended, the 
colored population has doubled in forty years. 
One-third of the blacks are Mohammedans, but 
the majority are primitive pagans and idol wor- 
shipers. In the unpenetrated regions natives 
still perish by witchcraft and cannibalism. An 
African soldier engaged in the recent battle of 
the Marne was found, when examined for a seri- 
ous wound in a hospital, to have strung around 
his waist a girdle of telegraph wire piercing the 
ears of half a dozen Germans. Eight hundred 
languages and dialects are spoken on the contin- 
ent. Water power ninety times as great as Ni- 
agara Falls is available. 

Africa is a cluster of colonies much like South 
America 100 years ago. Before the war eight 
countries held dominion—England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Belgium, and Turkev 
were the absentee landlords. One notable result 
of the war has been the elimination of the Turk 
and the Hun from sovereignty in the sub-contin- 
ent. The Mohammendan dream for the re-con- 
quest of Egypt and Africa seems now to be for- 
ever dispelled. Exit Sultan and Kaiser: yet Mo- 
hammendan ‘Muezzins are converting twenty 
heathens to one by Christian missionaries—be- 
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cause they sanctify polygamy. This shuffling off 
Mohammedan political control is of vital inter- 
est to the entire world. Tripoli was transferred 
from Turkish misrule to Italian control in 1912; 
Egypt passed under complete English domina- 
tion in 1914; in Morocco, since the great war be- 
gan, the French, who had loaned money to 
Moorish trading companies for developing their 
Shereffian domain, foreclosed the mortgage and 
became the sovereign authority as in Tunis and 
Algeria. These modern European governments, 
taking possession of restricted and unprogres- 
sive nations holding a fanatic antipathy to West- 
ern ideas, are bound to open up the country to 
outside traders. 

FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Turning the world’s swords into tractor-plows 
will particularly benefit Africa. Her virgin soil 
can produce the maximum yield per acre of food 
supplies—three crops a year if need be. Lying 
across the Equator, Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter are in season at once. There is an infinite 
range of climatic and soil conditions from the 
half-inch rain-fall of the Kalahari desert to 140 
inches per annum in the marshes of Calabar. 

Seven hundred thousand tons of palm, cocoa- 
nut, cotton seed and minor oils are exported 
from Africa annually. West Africa is the chief 
producer of vegetable fats and oil in the world. 
Hamburg was the chief market for palm kernels. 
Germany more than any other nation made use 
of palm oil for domestic consumption, and palm 
cake (the residuum after expressing the oil) as a 
dairy fodder. After the war began Hull in Eng- 
land became the centre of the palm kernel trade, 
and soon a remarkable number of mysterious fires 
broke out in the loaded cargoes, testifying to 
Teuton prowess in the fine art of arsonry. Copra 
(cocoanut meat desiccated for more compact 
cargo) is exported in increasing quantities from 
the West Coast and Equatorial Belt of Africa. 
The amount shipped to America leaped from 
56,000,000 pounds in 1913 to 550,000,000 pounds 
in 1918. The West Coast is surpassing South 
America in output of cacao beans, producing 
$15,000,000 worth in 1916; the United States 
more than doubled its importations from Africa 
since the war broke out. Vegetable oils for but- 
ter, margarine, soap, candles, glycerine are be- 
coming large imports by such firms as Colgate 
and Armour. Coffee of the best varietv comes 
from the Congo, Abyssinia and British East 
Africa. Allied occupation of the former German 
“factories” in the Kamaroons has revealed a per- 
fected process of concentrating and preserving 
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banana pulp which would be capable of supplying 
Northern peoples with a nourishing and palatable 
food. 

NORTHERN AFRICA A TRUCK GARDEN. 


Northern Africa has been the indispensable 
kitchen garden for the French troops during the 
war. The Halles of Paris and market stalls of 
Covent Garden have been increasingly supplied 
with early vegetables from the Tell, a strip of 
fertile land about one hundred miles wide stretch- 
ing from Tangier to Tripoli. Wine, of which 
France commandeered one-third of the vintage 
for army rations, is the leading export of Algeria 
—250,000,000 gallons per year. Egypt has lately 
produced great stocks of beans, lentils and 
onions for English consumption. Three hundred 
thousand tons of sugar are annually exported 
from the Nile Valley, Natal and Mozambique; in 
the latter country nearly 50,000 tons of accumu- 
lated surplus were awaiting shipment space last 
Fall. Barley and rye, popular cereals of Africa, 
are exported abundantly from the Mediterranean 
Littoral to provide breakfast foods in Paris and 
dinner drinks in London. Maize, oats, and mil- 
let are also exported; 75,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were shipped from North and South Africa dur- 
ing 1917. 

Olive oil for internal and external invigoration 
has been brought from Northern Africa since 
the days of Dido and Cleopatra. Cotton seed for 
making culinary oils is a large export from 
Egypt. There are about two pounds of cotton 
seed and refuse to one pound of cotton lint. 
After this cotton seed and refuse has been 
pressed, yielding thirty per cent. oil, the cheese 
is used for cattle fodder, while the stalks are con- 
verted into vegetable gas for operating engines 
on account of the shortage of coal. Other vege- 
table fats are Shea butter, obtained from a wild 
nut, and Kola so widely advertised at every cor- 
ner drug store as a healthful beverage. Castor 
oil for lubricating airplane gears is another grow- 
ing export. 

Figs and dates, almonds and walnuts, continue 
to come in large quantities from the Oases and 
Wadis of the Sahara. Rice is advancing rapidly 
as an export from the Gulf of Guinea region. 
Arabs have succeeded in producing an upland 
variety of rice on the Equatorial foothills. Yams 
and sweet potatoes are food staples: also Manioc 
tubers, from which is derived the American tapi- 
oca pudding, as well as the African fecula, an 
edible starch extracted locally and largely used 
in the native kitchen. From the islands off the 
West Coast come oranges, pineapples, lemons 
and prunes; from islands off the East Coast, 
sugar, vanilla and cloves. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 


The native ostrich has been domesticated and 
is herded, like sheep, in corrals and fed on Lu- 
cerne. Flocks have decreased to one-half the 
1913 numbers. With the opening of the war, the 
bottom fell out of the feather market; but since 
the armistice the price of feathers has risen 100 
per cent., indicating that patriotic ladies are re- 
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suming pre-war vanities of millinery. The ac- 
cumulated surplus of feathers led to a war sub- 
stitute by weaving them into cloth; the desiccated 
yolks of ostrich eggs have been shipped to Eng- 
land as a base for cooking; dried ostrich flesh is 
pronounced equal to pemmican. 

The peacock, naturalized by Carthagenians two 
thousand years ago, is abundant in Northern 
Africa and as palatable as Rhode Island turkey, 
There are seven varieties of Guinea fowl, which 
are not only an easily-raised and marketable bird, 
but of special economic value, since by nature 
they are the hereditary foe of the deadly insect 
pests of the continent. In Egypt and Morocco 
the war has stimulated for export a vast produc- 
tion of eggs from the prolific Mediterranean 
breeds of poultry. “Liquid eggs,” i. e. the yolks 
and whites beaten up with boracic acid, are be- 
ing exported from the West Coast. 


MATERIALS FOR CLOTHING. 


The depleted wardrobe of the world calls for 
immediate supplies of raw materials. Large 
amounts of second-hand clothing are being 
shipped to Africa by Hebrew dealers of New 
York. A tourist may unexpectedly recognize his 
cast-off tweeds coming down Rissik street in 
Johannesburg just as the superannuated herdics 
and victorias of Broadway are often met on the 
Prado at Havana or Caracas. Egypt produces 
nearly one million and a half bales of cotton, 
which sell on an average thirty-three per cent. 
higher than American middling. Sakallaridis, 
the best Egyptian variety, is used for the finer 
grades of hosiery, gloves, laces, lawns, shirtwaists 
and such war material as balloon casings, airship 
wings, and automobile tires. Eighty thousand 
bales of Egyptian cotton were allotted for Ameri- 
can importation in 1917. Of the world’s 21,000,- 
000 bales, the rest of Africa produced 200,000 in 
1917; but this amount is likely to multiply ten- 
fold within ten years, so extensive have been the 
experiments in cotton-growing throughout the 
continent. 

Wool from Southern Africa amounts to 500,- 
000 bales annually; a portion comes by | sailing 
ships to Boston and Philadelphia. The wool clip 
from the Old Barbary States is fast approaching 
that of South Africa; but this fleece is consumed 
by Spain, France, Italy and Greece. There are 
70,000,000 sheep in Africa, including 5,000,000 
woolless species on the Eastern Coast. 

One of the most rapidly increasing industries 
of the Indian Ocean Coast is that of sisal. Agave 
Sisalana, introduced from Florida and Yucatan 
ten years ago, has multiplied a thousand fold. 
The supply of jute does not yet meet the African 
demand for containers and wrappings for ship- 
ping the manifold raw products. A factory for 
making paper and cardboard from Esparto grass: 
has been erected in Algiers. 

Since the Italian occupation of Tripoli, exten- 
sive experiments in raising mulberry trees and 
propagating the silk worm have been carried on. 
Both extremes of the continent now give promise 
of cultivated silk production. Wild cocoons pro- 
vide silk for dresses in Madagascar. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN FLORA TRANSPLANTED. 


Rubber of the species known as Funtumia and 
Landolphia grow wild, and for many years have 
been a source of income to the natives, who are 
decimating the wild forests by their destructive 
methods of gathering the latex. Large planta- 
tions of Hevea Braziliensis have been _ started 
and thrive in the rainy regions. This plantation 
rubber, sisal, and cotton have been introduced 
from tropical America into Africa during the 
twentieth century, just as the Portuguese naviga- 
tors of the sixteenth century transplanted maize, 
manioc, tobacco, pineapples, tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes from the Amazon region. 

The indigo plant, indigenous to Africa, is an 
old export, and still competing with the synthetic 
dve made from mineral oils in America. Henna 
is used for personal embellishment of ladies’ nails 
and hair, as well as for dying cloth fabrics. Mo- 
rocco leather made from sheep and goat skins 
has been used for two hundred vears in the finest 
gloves and bookbindings: while Dongola has 
supplied comfortable slippers both for the Turk- 
ish harem and fastidious Americans. Hides and 
leather form a large part of the export from 
every section. The high plateaux, counteracting 
the tropical latitude, provide excellent pasturage 
for large droves of cattle, estimated at 40,000,000, 
Most of these cattle are of the long-horn variety 
with a lump of fat above the withers. Crossed 
with Danish Holsteins and English Heretords 
they produce a valuable meat animal. Native 
water buffalo are being domesticated in Egypt 
by cross-breeding with imported stock. Ten 
million silky-haired Angora goats been 
bred in Africa; exports of mohair fell off sharply 
through the patriotic renunciation of this high- 
priced dress material by American and Alhed 
women during the war. The camel—Ship of the 
Desert and Beast of Burden—has an edible value 
and the thin hide serves for Bedouin tent making 
and shogreen spectacle cases. 

Tropical blossoms attract great swarms of wiid 
bees: beeswax and honey are a considerable 
source of income to the inland natives. Copal 
and Gum Arabic from Abyssinia, Sudan and the 
Congo are largely exported to America for 
varnishes and pharmaceutical uses. 

BIG GAME HAS A REST. 

The war thas caused a respite in the pursuit of 
big game. Lack of transportation and more ex- 
citing events attracting adventurous spirits else- 
where, have given the diminishing herds of ele- 
phants, giraffes, lions, antelopes, hippopotam1, 
a chance to replenish the earth. During 1913 
ivory from 60,000 slaughtered elephants was 
shipped abroad to make billiard balls, chessmen, 
toilet articles, knife handles and inlaid tables. 
The ivory trade is decreasing steadily. 

MINING POSSIBILITIES. 


The mineral output of Africa has been its 
principal source of wealth. Incalculable reserves 
of coal, copper, gold, chrome iron, are uncovered. 
The annual product of the mines has averaged 
$350,000,000 in value during recent vears. Africa 
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produces nearly one-half of the world’s annual 
output of gold and ninety-five per cent. of the 
diamonds. Thrown back upon her own resources 
by the war, Africa has developed extensive coal 
mines in the Transvaal, estimated to contain 
40,000,000,000 tons. This coal is carried by rail 
to the ports of Durban and Lourenco Marques. 
The Union Government is projecting a freight 
line to carry coal, much-needed in South America, 
and to bring back Chilean nitrate, much-needed 
by South African farmers. Large reserves of 
lignite and low-grade coal are being exploited at 
Udi in Nigeria for bunkering vessels. Blue 
asbestos is being shipped from South Africa to 
America in increasing quantities. 

Gold, now as ever in greater demand than the 
baser metals, has been hoarded extensively by 
natives, who bury it in the ground, or wear it on 
their necks, arms and ankles. The gold mines of 
South Africa are undergoing change. The new 
Kastern Rand mines are coming to the fore as 
the old Central Rand declines. Enthusiastic min- 
ing engineers believe the new Eastern mines will 
vield a greater amount than that which has come 
from the entire Rand up to date—some $3,000,- 
000,000. A number of newly-formed state mines, 
in which the Union Government shares in the 
profit, have been exceptionally prosperous. All 
mines were under government control during 
the war. The limitation of employees through 
drain of war needs, increase of wages, and the 
fatal Influenza epidemic, obliged many of the 
low-grade mines to shut down and ask for gov- 
ernment subvention. The peace problem of the 
Rand mines is one of obtaining labor and ma- 
terials rather than of working costs. Forty per 
cent. of African mining shares were owned by 
Germans. 

Through careful regulation by the DeBeers 
and Kimberly Companies the dianiond mines, 
although hardly a war necessity, have prospered. 
Possibly the unusual number of war brides has 
sustained a demand for the precious stone. Nor 
has the scientific manufacture of artificial dia- 
monds depressed the market. The African dia- 
mond yield for 1913 was worth $35,000,000, 


KATANGA COPPER. 


The remarkable development of Congo copper 
mines is one of the outstanding features of the 
war period. Railroads have been completed, giv- 
ing an outlet for the product of Katanga (which 
is an extension of the mineral belt of Rhodesia 
and the Transvaal beyond) and stimulated pro- 
duction to the amount of 50,000 tons last year. 
The Union Miniere, under control of British and 
Belgian capitalists, has been expanding steadily. 
The immense reserves of copper around L’Etoile 
du Congo have been estimated as sufficient to 
vield 200,000 tons per year for half a century. 
This ore lies practically on the surface and assays 
fifteen per cent. copper. 

Other minerals now exploited are lead and 
zinc in Algeria; graphite in Madagascar; tin in 
Nigeria and the Congo; antimony in Nigeria, 
‘Katanga and Transvaal; silver in small quantity 
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is found on the Mediterranean hills, in Transvaal 
and Abyssinia; chrome iron is being abundantly 
mined in Rhodesia, where the quantity is sufh- 
cient to supply the world demand. The distin- 
guished American, John Hays Hammond, has 
been a prominent consulting engineer in develop- 
ing these remarkable African mines. Both 
hematite and magnetite iron are found in many 
parts of Africa; but only in South Africa is there 
any attempt at steel production. Smelting of 
iron, gold and copper was practiced by the 
Pharoahs of Egypt 3,000 years ago. 


PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum is figuring largely as the motor fuel 
for Africa. Although prospectors have exam- 
ined much territory, unfortunately it is not found 
in paying quantity, except along the Red Sea of 
Egypt, where there are two fields now at opera- 
tion at Gemsah and Hurgudah, from which 15,- 
000 barrels per month are taken. Seepages have 
also been prospected at Ribat in Algeria, Pothier- 
ville in Congo, Buridian in Nigeria, at Natal and 
Angola. Petroleum is shipped from America to 
Matadi, near the mouth of the Congo River, 
where it is stored in reservoirs and pumped 
through pipe lines 250 miles to Leopoldville. This 
petroleum not only operates the locomotives on 
the railways and the machinery for mining opera- 
tions, crushers for palm oil and sugar refineries, 
but it is being introduced in steamboats for river 
navigation. The entire West Coast is in need of 
petroleum and offers a special opportunity for 
United States dealers. The Congo is a distribut- 
ing point convenient to 500 miles in both direc- 
tions. 

The world is much in need of fertilizing ele- 
ments to increase its immediate food supply. 
Northern Africa has a big reserve of essential 
phosphates. Before the war, several millions of 
tons, containing between sixty and seventy per- 
cent. of phosphate, were annually taken out of 
the mines of Algeria and, par excellence, Tunis. 
Considerable potash is found around the desert 
in Abyssinia and Tripoli. Sulphur, gypsum, 
matron, iodine, caustic soda, are obtained on the 
outskirts of the Sahara and Sudan. Guano is 
shipped from Southwest Africa. 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENT. 


Airica, economically, has benefited by the war 
an divers ways. Railroads extended during the 
period of hostilities have opened up large areas 
for commerce. The Cape-to-Cairo railway has 
been continued to Bukama, 100 miles beyond 
the northern boundary of Rhodesia. The dis- 
‘tance Temaining between this terminal and the 
southern extremity of the northern section end- 
ing in the Soudan at El Obeid is only 1,500 miles, 
‘much of this distance being on navigable lakes. 
In German Southwest Africa, railroads were ex- 
tended 150 miles across the Kalahari Desert to 
<onsummate the military subjugation of that 
province. In May, 1918, the last rail was laid on 
the Belgian road, completing the river-and-rail 
line from the Atlantic to the Cape-to-Cairo Line 
at Katanga, so that a person may travel 5,000 
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miles by train and steamer through the heart of 
Africa from Boma to Capetown. In German East 
Africa the line from Dar-es-Salaam to Ujiji on 
Lake Tanganyika was completed in August,1914. 
The imperial German Government had planned to 
celebrate the event with a Tropical World's Fair 
advertising the progress of German Colonial 
possessions. The Crown Prince was to grace the 
occasion with his august presence; but a more 
pressing engagement prevented—the fair was 
called off and the railroad line soon passed into 
the hands of the enemy Briton. The railway has 
been extended to Kano in Nigeria, and another 
line, tapping this main line, from Udi coal fields 
is under construction. In Natal a new road has 
been started parallel to the line from Durban to 
the Transvaal coal mines to take care of the in- 
creasing supply of bunker coal for shipping. The 
French have coupled the Niger and = Senegal 
rivers by rail connection. The railways of the 
British, Belgian and German colonies are un- 
fortunately each of a different gauge, thus seri- 
ously disturbing through travel. The Belgian 
roads are of two and onedhalf foot gauge only. 
Germany has supplied many of the rails for con- 
structing African railroads. The rail made in 
America is of different size and weight from the 
European, which militates against successful 
American bids. <A rolling mill is now manufac- 
turing rails in South Africa. 

At various points in Northern Africa small 
sections have been constructed which ultimately 
will be united in a through railway from Tangier 
to Alexandria. In Egypt and Tripoli railroads 
have been pushed into the desert for transporta- 
tion of soldiers. A line has been built fron 
Djibouti, the Red Sea port, to Adis, and gives 
outlet to tide water for the Abvssinian products 
of the plateau. 

The French have an elaborate scheme of con- 
structing a trunk line from Paris through their 
African possessions to Dakar, from which point 
a passenger could transfer for a voyage of only 
four days to South America. Some daring dis- 
ciple of Jules Verne has conceived an engineer- 
ing feat of tunnelling under the Strait of Gibral- 
tar—an exploit which, if accomplished, would 
make De Lesseps’ triumph of the Suez Canal 
seem like child’s play. A line is planned to Tim- 
buctoo, unless the airship in the immediate fu- 
ture supersedes the iron horse as a means of 
transportation. An opening for American enter- 
prise lies in constructing a railroad from Dakar 
to the Red Sea. This line would follow a zone 
free from the deadly tse-tse fly where cattle-rais- 
ing is practicable and cultivation of millet, barley, 
cotton and ground-nuts would flourish in the 
midst of abundant native labor, and to which 
products could be brought by short camel haul. 

SHIPPING OUTLOOK. 

Shipping facilities for Africa were, of course, 
completely minimized and seriously crippled by 
submarine warfare. New lines have been inaugu- 
rated from America (by the Bull Steamship 
Company and the French Three Star Line) to 
Mediterranean ports and to the West Coast. 
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Africa is soon likely te have twice the facilities 
for trade with the outside world which she had 
jn 1913. At that time a Scandinavian line plying 
along the East Coast developed a considerable 
trade by cutting the freight rates ten per cent. 
below the rates of other lines. The Elder-Demp- 
ster Company is building several four-hundred- 
foot vessels for the African trade equipped with 
Diesel oil-burning engines and with refrigerating 
compartments. During the month of January, 
1919, fourteen steamers left American ports for 
Africa—eleven British, one Japanese, one Nor- 
wegian and one American. 

At Dakar there is an excellent harbor. At 
Lagos vessels of twenty-one foot draft may come 
to the Government pier although along other 
parts of the West Coast vessels are obliged to 
anchor in the roadsteads a mile or more off 
shore and take aboard cargo by lighters through 
a constant surf and breakers. Government piers 
have been erected at Cape Town, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth, where $50,000,000 is being ex- 
pended in port improvements. On many of the 
rivers there are bars and reefs at the mouth which 
prevent large vessels from entering, especially on 
the East Coast. At Mozambique a cement pier 
affording a mile of wharfage has recently been 
completed: a similar one at Tripoli is under con- 
struction. The ports of Alexandria and Algiers; 
whose harbors are truly “forest of masts,” have 
facilities for accommodating ships of the deepest 
draft. There is no shipbuilding in Africa above 
the very small tonnage vessels hugging the shore 
for local traffic. Many of the steamboats plying 
up and down the Congo are shipped from 
America—stern wheelers like those of the Ohio. 

The inhabitants of the temperate zone are be- 
coming every year more dependent upon the 
tropics for their subsistence. Under the Monroe 
Doctrine, America has naturally traded with 
America in seeking its tropical supplies; but the 
ports of West Africa are no further from Boston 
or New York than Rio Janeiro. Africa naturally 
would supply the tropic requirements of Europe; 
but Europe does not keep hands off South 
America. In the spring of 1915, the writer, in 
passing through the Panama Canal, saw many 
more British, Norwegian, Dutch and Danish ves- 
sels doing business on the Pacific Coast than 
American vessels. Many German freight steam- 
ers were interned at Limon. Of the 5,000 ves- 
sels passing through the Suez Canal in the year 
before the war, less than a dozen were of Ameri- 
can register. 

Metalled automobile roads have been laid out 
in many parts of Africa and promise a most satis- 
factory mode of traveling. The configuration of 
land is such that the sharp rise from the coast to 
the great central tableland creates a difficult en- 
gineering problem for maintaining easy railroad 
grades. The automobile can negotiate these 
grades without necessitating circuitous routes. 


THE LABOR SITUATION. 


There is an apparent abundance of labor, for 
the census gives 145,000,000 natives (including 
the Moorish and Arab Tribes which have wan- 


dered from the Mediterranean shores); but pro- 
ductive efficiency is of low percentage. The lab- 
orer in Africa is a potentiality rather than an im- 
mediately available reality. With the negro race 
nature seems to have discouraged exertion, en- 
terprise and self-advancement. An eminent au- 
thority says: “Native labor is of little value, no 
dependence can be placed upon it, and even 
famine fails to force the tribes to seek work.” 
Slavery was nominally abolished by 1906, but 2 
system of forced labor continued—by the French 
known as travail forcée; by the Corvée in prac- 
tice throughout the East Coast; by the scandal- 
ous impositions on the Congo natives under Bel- 
gian rule. The cruelty of the Germans who com- 
pelled production among the Herreros by the 
notorious use of the sjambok, a rhinoceros hide: 
whip for lashing the backs of slothful laborers, 
has been widely exposed by the recent Blue Book 
of the British Investigation Commission. A 
prominent African French official, charged with 
man-slaughter, pleaded successfully that it was a 
case of animalicide, not homicide. 

The natives of Africa range, according to the 
capacity for useful productiveness, from the in- 
teliigent Fulani and Basuta tribes to the be- 
nighted Pygmies and Hottentots of the Congo. 
As the black man evolves he becomes pastoral! in 
habits, tends large herds of cattle on the plateaus, 
and next takes up cotton or rice growing; but 
the average native ‘still prefers to hunt antelope, 
rhinoceri and elephants—excitement more to his 
taste than humdrum agriculture. He is content 
if he can possess a few cows to buy a series of 
wives ; and if he must adopt white men’s ways, he 
aspires to be a clerk in a “factory” and wear a 
hard-shelled that before he has served as the 
“Man with a Hoe” in overalls. The South Afri- 
can native laborer is universally, regardless of 
age, called a “boy.” The price paid native labor 
is as low as ten rupees per month on the East 
Coast and fifteen francs on the Congo. Many 
thousands of Chinese and Hindus were formerly 
indentured by the year to operate the mines and 
plantations of South Africa. 

Introduction of extensive railways and open- 
ings of automobile roads have materially altered 
the labor situation. The principal occupation 
used to be that of porter, the average burden be- 
ing sixty pounds to the human unit. Long cara- 
vans of weary men and women brought small 
quantities of merchandise down to the sea-coast. 
Now, not only is the cost per ton per mile of 
transportation cut in fractions by modern con- 
veyances (in some instances merchandise which 
cost $200 per ton to bring to the coastal depots 
is now brought by rail for $3.00 per ton); but 
large numbers of porters are released for more 
productive labor. 

Labor Unions have been organized among 
miners; spasmodic outbreaks of the “I. W. W.” 
have been suppressed in South Africa. In lieu 
of strikes and walkouts, the natives of the West 
‘Coast hinterland have an effective method of ex-. 
pressing disapproval of the task master. A se- 
cret organization mysteriously does away with 
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‘those “bosses” who have too flagrantly excited 
their displeasure. ‘This organization is called the 
“Leopard Society”’—so named from the sudden 


pounce from ambush to throttle the victim. 


Training ‘to steady and habitual labor through 


“vocational schools and experiment stations under 
‘-guidance of patient, competent directors is the 
-most-needed 


sociological reform at present. 
Ultimately, there is no reason. why the aborigine 
who ‘has been ‘trained to cultivate cotton should 
not be equally well trained to. manufacture cotton 
cloth in local mills, as his expatriated brother has 
done in the mills of Carolina. 

Alcoholic liquors,particularly “trade gin” made 
from potatoes by Germans, have been the degen- 
erative curse of Africa as of other dark corners 
of the globe. War prohibition has greatly affected 
the source of revenue of many colonies; for ex- 
ample, in Nigeria the bulk of revenue was form- 
erly derived from liquor taxes. Prohibiting the 
legal importation of alcohol has led to marvel- 
ous importations of Florida Water, hair oil and 
proprietary medicines of intoxicating value. Na- 
tives make their rum from palm trees, sugar cane 
and fruit; but the white man’s imported gin and 
whiskey is the root of the evil. 

FOUR TRADE REGIONS. 

By reason of geographical location, similarity 
of product, governmental jurisdiction, and finan- 
cial standards, Africa divides into four trade 
regions—the Mediterranean Region, the Indian 
Ocean Region, the West Coast and South Africa. 

The Mediterranean Region, extending from 
Suez to Dakar, is largely under French authority 
and customs. Trade correspondence is in French 
and the standard of value is the French franc, 
though the piastre is a° common coin. Orders 
from America are filled through Parisjan Com- 
mission houses and the commodities are usually 
trans-shipped at Marseilles or Naples. Among 
the exports are phosphate ore from Tunis and 
Algeria; esparto grass shipped to England for 
making paper; sponges brought up by Greek 
fishermen off the coast of Tripoli; ostrich feath- 
ers and gold dust in diminishing quantities 
brought in through Tripoli, formerly “Gateway 
to the Sahara,” which now finds its chief outlet 
through the new railway from Kano to the Gulf 
of Guinea. The immense output of Egyptian 
cigarettes is largely in the hands of New York 
dealers ; the tobacco is imported from Macedonia 
and Turkey. 

Exports from Northern Africa 
value in 1913 were :— 


From Egypt ............ Pee $102,559,000.00 
From Algeria 


according to 


18,172,000.00 
From Morocco .................. 10,011,000.00 


Radical changes in direct management of these 
colonies since the war will 


materially enhance 
their output in the next few years. 
Of the quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 


merchandise purchased by North Africa froin 
abroad, the United States furnished about one 
per cent. in 1913 and of the $200,000,000 worth 
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of goods exported by these people the 
States took less than two per cent. With the 
establishment of new steamship lines, and an 
open-door policy (if allowed by the new  sover- 
eigns instead of preferential duties in favor of 
the parent country) trade will be vastly broad- 
ened since America now has ships to carry on 
this foreign commerce without fear of submarine 
highwaymen, successors those _piratical 
corsairs infesting these shores and preying on 
American commerce 100 years ago. 
| THE WEST COAST. 

The second region is the West Coast, formerly 
the great slave trading region of Africa. Trams- 
actions on this coast are largely made in the 
West African currency of Great Britain. Ex- 
ports are chiefly palm oil, cocoa, cocoanuts, rice, 
copper, ivory, peanuts, tin, hides, skins, and rub- 
ber. A third of the world’s cocoa comes from 
this section; cocoa beans are exported for con- 
version into oil, butter, flakes, cakes for confec- 
tionery and beverage purposes. Senegal pro- 
duces immense quantities of peanuts shipped to 
France in the form of oil or in the shell for 
juvenile enjoyment. In the interior are fine 
grasslands affording ranges for cattle. One 
American packing firm has established a plant 
here capable of canning 50,000 pounds of beef a 
day. 

Liberia, set up as a resort for the oppressed 
negroes of America as early as 1822, is the only 
protégé of the United States in Africa. As a 
negro republic Liberia has not prospered in pro- 
portion to her possibilities; last year the United 
States was obliged to extend a credit of $5,000,- 
000 to avert a famine. 

The colonies of Dahomey, Ashanti, Togoland, 
Nigeria, Kamaroons, as well as Liberia, have 
similar products of which palm oil is the most 
important. This oil is gathered from the wild 
palms by natives who climb the trees, cut off the 
clusters of nuts, boil them in huge iron kettles 
and produce from the husks an oil which is 
skimmed and decanted into mammoth casks 
floated down the rivers to ports like Calabar, 
Lagos, Accra, Monrovia, Port Harcourt, Au- 
boma; then hoisted aboard vessels bound for 
America, France or England for table and toilet 
uses. The kernels of these boiled nut-clusters 
are extracted and sold, under the name of palm 
kernels, to foreign countries, where they are fur- 
ther reduced to oil. 

Togoland, the German Colony tucked in the 
arm-pit of the West Coast, has been called the 
“model colony.” An American traveler, H. A. 
Gibbons, declares that the world must hand it to 
Germany as a colonizer for four points of super- 
iority—good roads, hotels, sanitation and fores- 
try. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIAN OCEAN REGION. 


The third trade section of Africa includes the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, the former 
German Southwest Africa and Mozambique. 
Here the English pound is the standard of value. 
About the time of the Boer War this region sup- 
plied more than one-half of the exports of Africa. 


United 
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This proportion is steadily decreasing with the 
opening up of the remainder of the continent. 
The annual exports of the Union are approxi- 


mately :— 
Hides 4... 34.16.4284. } 4,000,000 
5,000,000 


Ten years ago the United States took one per 
cent. of South Africa’s exports; in 1918, eigh- 
teen per cent. A project was under way when 
the war broke out to establish a large Jewish 
refugee colony on the Benguella plateau of 
Angola. 

The fourth section includes Madagascar, Brit- 
ish and German East Africa, Abyssinia, Somali- 
land, and the ports on the Red Sea. Here the 
Indian rupee is the medium of exchange. AI- 
though the constituent countries are French, 
British, German and Italian, mostly Hindoos, 
Arabs, and Jews carry on the trade in sesame, 
‘spices, cotton, ‘hides, sisal, raffia, nuts, graphite, 
wattle bark for tanning, vanilla, rubber and tor- 
toise shell. This is the big game region of Africa 
frequented by the “mighty hunters.” 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TRADE. 


Africa requires the introduction of American 
enterprise in two forms: First, a Gorgas to sur- 
press, as he did at Panama, the disease-breeding 
insects due to the sultry climatic conditions; and 
a Harriman or Hill to criss-cross the continent 
with a network of railroads; then American 
hustle and energy would bore the needed wells 
and create trade in this pioneer country. The 
principal needs which the United States is in a 


position to supply are: Mineral oils, coal, ma- 
chinery, cotton cloth, hosiery, hardware, wire 
fencing, tooth brushes, cheap jewelry, wheat 


flour, canned meats and vegetables, automobiles, 
candles for miners, musical instruments, cash 
registers, typewriters, wind-mills, well-boring 
machines, mining gear, tobacco and near beers. 
The United States has supplied fifty per cent. of 
the iron rail, agricultural implements and mining 
machinery for South Africa. Much business is 
done through American mail order houses, the 
merchandise going by way of England and 
France and requiring several months in transit. 

NEED OF AMERICAN BANKING FACILITIES. 

Within the past five years the advantage of 
foreign banking agencies has become apparent 
to several American institutions, which have es- 
tablished agencies in South American countries, 
as have also the Japanese; today the National 
City Bank of New York is planning to establish 
branches at Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Johannes- 
burg and Durban in South Africa. The American 
trader and the American banker hunt together. 
American investigators, agents, trade promoters, 
traveling jobbers, would naturally patronize 
American banking institutions; and, haying this 
facility, would be stimulated to greater imdustry 


’ Africa’ from his Canadian factory. 


in foreign countries. To develop Américan trade 
in Africa there is need of American banking in- 
stitutions in all chief centres, so that’ the ex- 
change discount in transferring a credit of Ameri- 
can dollars into a credit of foreign money may 
be saved. America may soon have. the largest 
mercantile tonnage of any country and in no 
other part of the world would she have greater 
advantage in doing business than in this diagon- 
ally trans-Atlantic continent, because transporta- 
tion is the great desideratum and element of cost 
in many staple commodities. The boon of cheap 
freight rates, established lately by the. Shipping 
Board to meet British rates, will be demonstrated 
by citing the fact that coffee which sells for seven 
cents per pound on the Congo Coast brings forty 
cents in New York. The new freight rates to 
South Africa are $20 per ton or per forty cubic 
feet of space for iron and steel and $27 per ton 


for general cargo. 


The average import tariff on American goods 
has been ten per cent. ad valorem. For Egypt it 
is eight per cent., and Morocco, twelve and one- 
half per cent. Most of the African colonies have 
a preferential tariff favoring the mother country 
and dependencies. Henry Ford shrewdly escapes 
this handicap by shipping automobiles to South 
4,000 automo- 
biles, of all makes, were sent from America into 
Africa last year, to the value of some $3,000,000. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION. 


The large amount of African commerce which 
had been developed by Germany through her 
colonial possessions and her steamship lines has 


been divided since 1914 chiefly between the 
United States and Japan. Two years ago Japan 
extended two steamship services, the Nippon 


Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
plying to South Africa and the Eastern Coast, 
and to Egypt and Red Sea ports. Japan is the 
chief competitor against the United States for 
South African wool which is not commandeered 
by the British Government. Japanese products 
may be seen in many Mediterranean, Indian and 
South African ports. Toys, electrical goods, 
matches, textiles, hardware, certain lines of ma- 
chinery and particularly patent medicines are 
specialties with the Japanese. The faculty of 
imitation by the cunning “Yankees of the East” 
has even produced Teddy bears and American 
Kewpies fur the children of Africa to cuddle. In 
every instance the price is lower than for similar 
American goods—and the quality likewise. 


RECIPROCITY THE SOLUTION. 

Commerce is a matter of barter; trade must be 
reciprocal. Carry our finished products to Africa 
—bring back raw products. The great problem 
for America is to retain the advantage fallen to 
her by the expulsion of Germany from African 
trade as a result of the war—not so much to in- 
crease trade by competition as to utilize the 
friendly feeling toward America and her mer- 
chants before this has chilled. The former trade 
of Germany should be easily retained, as not a 
colony in Africa has any popular sentiment in 
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Germany’s favor; but this will require the careful 
thought and best energies of merchants and 
diplomats. The United States must maintain in 
Africa a vigilant and active foreign policy to hold 
amd develop her prestige already achieved. The 
great wealth and industry of the United States 
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m the hands of an un-Bolshevized people having 
the co-operation of an efficient government ma- 
chinery, should bring about a realization in 
America of the situation which Pliny, the Roman 
historian, noted 2,000 years ago: 


“Sencper 
aliquid novi Africam adferre.” 
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FROM TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN IN SCHOOL AND OUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Utah is the only state that has attempted to 
eliminate idleness from twelve to eighteen 
through the public school system. No other 
state is within hailing distance of Utah in an effi- 
cient attempt to solve the civic, industrial, and 
educational problems from twelve to eighteen. 

The menace of America is the ordinary village 
and city neighborhood neglected by government, 
schooi, and church. Automobile thieves, house- 
breakers, hold-up men, and bank robbers are 
iargely the direct fruit of neglected neighbor- 
hoods. 

It woull be comedy were it not tragedy, for 
the American people to think that the public 
school is an affair of the schoolhouse, five hours 
a day, five days in the week, forty weeks, or less, 
in the year for children from eight to sixteen. 


A SAMPLE RECRUITING STATION. 


Mount Hope Place is in a suburb of about 
100,000 people, which was the first city of its size 
in the United States to vote no license, and to 
enforce the law from the start. It has _ never 
failed to lead other cities in voting right on all 
moral and civic questions. 

Mount Hope Place is a short block; parents 
are respectable Americans, industrious, sober, 
virtuous, but they are especially rich in children. 
On that short street are seventy-nine children 
between six and sixteen, with many under six. 
These are on the street by the score when not in 
school. 

Seventy-nine children of this age left to them- 
selves develop several specimens who make it 
impossible for anyone to raise fruit, flowers, or 
seizable vegetables thereabouts. Housebreak- 
ing in vacation time is an attraction, while actual 
thieving is a by-product with some of them. 

Nothing has been done by way of community 
service for the children of Mount Hope Place. 
The city pays eleven hundred dollars a vear to 
each of two teachers for teaching eighty chil- 
dren in school, one thousand hours a year, but i 
does not expend one dollar upon these seventy- 
nine children four thousand hours a vear on the 
street. Mount Hope Place is in a square mile 
that has twenty-five churches, not one of which 
expends one dollar in improving the community 
morale of these children and young people. 

That community and others like it are breed- 
ing criminals as defnitely as potato vines develop 
potato bugs. A neglected community breeds 
social vermin as inevitably as a neglected head or 
neglected body develops undesirable bodily 
residents. 


Utah leads the country in addressing itself 
definitely to the problems of young people from 
twelve to eighteen. 


UTAH LAW IN ACTION. 

Following the example of the Federal govern- 
ment in registering all between twenty-one and 
thirty-one, Utah has registered all boys and 
girls between twelve and eighteen, using the 
United States annual census as a guide in check- 
ing up the registration. Every principal is held 
responsible for complete and accurate registra- 
tion in his school district. In Ogden, for in- 
stance, on the fourth day of the school year of 
1919, everyone between twelve and eighteen was 
officially registered. Outside of the largest city 
practically everyone in the entire state was regis- 
tered. Incidentally it should be said that Sait 
Lake City is not included in our statement be- 
cause in some cases delay was necessary. There 
is an official record of the whereabouts of every- 
one between the ages of twelve and_ eighteen 
every month of the year. 

A TWELVE-MONTH PROGRAM. 

It is just as true of July as January that the 
whereabouts of everyone is known. He is at 
school, at work, or has been excused for some 
special reason. 

For thirty-six weeks of the year a child must 
be in school until eighteen unless he is officially 
excused for work, for some recreation, visitation, 
etc., with someone responsible for his doing what 
he is scheduled to do, or going where he is 
scheduled to go. 

Every school district must provide school op- 
portunity which will function for twelve months, 
and for which school credits will be given. 
School credits, however, will not be given unti? 
the end of the twelve months. No credits will 
be given for ten or eleven months’ work on the 
twelve months’ schedule. 

There are Smith-Hughes courses in Agricul- 
ture, or Home Economics: courses in trades, 
industry, or farm mechanics; courses in com- 
munity hygiene, physical education, music, etc. 

There is a twelve months’ teacher or “school 
worker,” who must concern himself with the 
work and whereabouts of all children in the non- 
school weeks. Under his direction all children 
not at work will be in a “group for vocational 
placement and guidance.” The “school worker” 
must report on each pupil as to the nature, kind, 
and extent of the work in which the pupil is en- 
gaged, the initiative developed, and the progress 
maintained in such work. 
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When at work a pupil must go to a part-time 
school four hours a week for dead-in-earnest 
study. These four hours in school are usually 
provided on Saturday afternoon, and the em- 
ployer pays the same wages as though the per- 
son was at work. 

If a boy or girl leaves a job even temporarily 
the employer must report him back to the school 
officials, and return the employment permit, and 
the young person cannot return to that job, or 
go to another without a new permit. And he 
must go back to school while he is unemployed, 
and the school must adapt its work to his advan- 
tage, however brief his stay. He can never be 
neglected because he does not fit into the curric- 
ulum. 


VOLUNTARY OUT OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


All pupils are expected to enroll in at least one 
voluntary out-of-school organization which 
makes for citizenship. Enrollment from the 
Boy Scouts of America, and its nearest counter- 
part for girls, is especially encouraged. The 
amount and character of the work accomplished 
in such out-of-school organization is made a part 
of the school record of the pupils. The closest 
co-operation is sought by school officials with 
the leaders in these civic, social, and church or- 
ganizations. 

Special emphasis is given to the vocational 
work, and the work habits, and the attitude to- 
ward work of all pupils during the time they are 
out of the regular school. 


THE RECORDS. 


The following records so far as_ possible are 
obtained of all pupils between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen by principals and the _ twelve 
months’ workers: Health habits, which include 
use of narcotics, care of person, sleeping condi- 
tions and hours of rest, kind and amount of rec- 
reation; Vocational Activities, which include 
kind of employment, days employed, amount of 
money earned, money or property saved, and 
how the pupil is rated by his employer; Training 
for Citizenship, which includes the amount and 
character of work accomplished in boys’ and girls’ 
associations, clubs, societies, etc., such as Boy 
Scouts, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
etc., patriotic service rendered for Red Cross, 
Thrift Stamp Drives, or any special work, also 
civic service rendered on home grounds and in 
local communities. A record is made as to at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school. 

Principals obtain their information by such 
methods as will best meet the requirements of 
their district, and come within their possibilities. 
It is important that all friction be avoided. 

All pupils bring to the principal, or some desig- 
nated person, once a month a_ written report 
covering the requirements of civic and patriotic 
education. 

Principal provides for personal interviews with 
the pupils as often as is necéssary to satisfy him- 
self in regard to the standards maintained, and 
the work accomplished by each pupil in school 
and out. He also visits the homes of pupils, 


459 
and has conferences with parents, employers, 
and leaders in civic organizations whenever 


necessary to obtain the information desired for 
the proper guidance of the pupils. 

Permanent school records are kept by the 
principal for all pupils between twelve and eigh- 
teen years of age on three separate cards; one 
for progress in studies, one for health habits and 
health education, and one for civic and patriotic 
service education. These records are compiled 
and grades given on each at the close of each 
school semester. 

The vocational teachers of Home Economics, 
Agriculture, and the Trades, and such other 
teachers as are employed for twelve months as 
directors of playgrounds, athletics, teachers of 
music, teachers of physical education, etc., are 
organized by the principal so that visits may be 
made by such all-year-workers to the homes of 
all pupils between the ages of twelve and eigh- 
teen during the summer months especially, and 
at such other times as the principal thinks desir- 
able. The object of these visits is to obtain 
from the pupils, parents, employers, and leaders 
in the community in social and civic organiza- 
tions in which the pupil may be engaged the in- 
formation necessary to make up the record of 
the pupil, and to provide for efficient training in 
civic and patriotic service. 

Co-operation with local leaders in civic, social, 
and church organizations is sought. Their sup- 
port, judgment, and aid are recognized as essen- 
tial and important in training in civic and patri- 
otic education. Participation on the part of boys 
and girls in local bands, choirs, orchestras, glee 
clubs, church and civic work, and_ especially 
leadership in community work such as town 
clean-up campaigns, war saving stamp drives, 
thrift societies, etc., is especially encouraged 
and properly recognized. 

School attendance, especially high school at- 
tendance, was wonderfully increased under the 
operation of this law in the opening of the school 
year 1919. There was a great increase in atten- 
dance upon Sunday school and church services. 
A new community morale was everywhere notice- 
able. 

While some employers were annoyed at first 
because so many young people left work and 
went to school, in every case they appreciated 
the advantage after they had been visited by the 
school superintendent or principal. 

School officials accommodated themselves tv 
the especial need of communities when a large 
number of boys and girls are required for farm 
work for a week or two, the time being made up 
later in the year. 

A few parents here and there insisted that ‘: 
was no one’s business what their children did out 
of school especially in the months when there 
was no school, but when they learned that it was 
a state law most of them listened to reason. 

A STATE DRIVE, 

In order to intensify the value and significance 
of this law a state-wide drive is proposed in Jan- 
vary and February in which some forty leading 
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state educators, several public spirited laymen, 
and twenty men and women, national experts, 
will visit the communities, placing special em- 


phasis upon the necessity of eliminating all idle-_ 
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ness, thriftlessness, and social, civic, and educa- 
tional indifference, not only with persons be- 
tween twelve and eighteen but of all classes in 
the community. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL 
REQUIREMENTS © 


BY J. W. YOUNG | 


The National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements was organized in the late summer 
of 1916 for the purpose of giving national ex- 
pression to the movement for reform in the 
teaching of mathematics which had gained con- 
siderable headway in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

The membership of the Committee is as fol- 
lows:— 

Representing the colleges: A. R. Crathorne, 
University of Illinois; C. N. Moore, University 
of Cincinnati; E. H. Moore, University of 
Chicago; D. E. Smith, Columbia University; H. 
W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
J. W. Young, Dartmouth College (Chairman). 

Representing the secondary schools: Vevia 
Blair, Horace Mann School, New York (repre- 
senting the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in the Middle States and Maryland); W. F. 
Downey, English High School, Boston (repre- 
senting the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in New England); J. A. Foberg, Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, Vice-Chairman, 
(representing the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers); A. C. Olney, Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education, Sacramento, 
California; Raleigh Schorling, The Lincoln 
School, New York; P. H. Underwood, Ball High 
School, Galveston, Texas; Eula Weeks, Cleve- 
iand High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Last May the Committee was fortunate in 
securing an appropriation of $16,000 from the 
General Education Board, which thas made it 
possible greatly to extend its work. This work 
is being planned on a large scale for the purpose 
of organizing a nation-wide discussion of the 
problems of reorganizing the courses in mathe- 
matics in secondary schools and colleges and of 
improving the teaching of mathematics. 

J. W. Young and J. A. Foberg have been 
selected by the Committee to devote their whole 
time to this work during the coming year. To 
this end they have been granted leaves of absence 
by their respective institutions. 

The following work is being undertaken im- 
mediately :— 

1. To make a careful study of all that has been 
said and done here and abroad in the way of im- 
proving the teaching of mathematics during re- 
cent years, 

2. To prepare a bibliography of recent litera~ 
ture on the subject. 

3. To make a collection of recent, texthooks 
on secondary school and elementary college 
mathematics, 


4. To prepare reports on various phases of 
the problem of reform. Eleven such reports are 
already under way and others are being  pro- 
jected. 


5. To establish contact with existing organi- 
zations of teachers with the purpose of organiz- 
ing a nation-wide study and discussion of the 
Committee’s problem. The Committee hopes to 
induce such organizations to adopt this problem 
as their program for the year. It is ready to 
furnish material for programs and also to furnish 
speakers at meetings. The organizations in their 
turn are to furnish the Committee with the re- 
sults of their discussions and any action taken. 
In this way it is hoped that the Committee can 
act as a clearing house for ideas and projects and 
can be of assistance in co-ordinating possible 
divergent views entertained by different organi- 
zations. 

6. To promote the formation of new organiza- 
tions of teachers where such organizations are 
needed and do not exist at the present time. 
These organizations may be sectional, covering a 
considerable area, or they may consist merely of 
local clubs which can meet at frequent intervals 
for the discussion and study of the problems of 
the Committee. It is hoped that such clubs can 
be organized in all the larger cities where they 
do not already exist. 


7. To establish contact directly with individual 
teachers. The Committee feels that this is neces- 
sary in addition to their work through organiza- 
tions in order to induce such individuals to be- 
come active and in order to make the work 
through organizations effective. Plans for es- 
tablishing this contact with individuals on a large 
scale are under consideration, possibly. through 
the publication of a Bulletin. These plans, how- 
ever, are as yet in a tentative stage. 

Organizations can be of assistance by sending 
to the Committee a statement of the name of the 
organization, its officers for the coming year, the 
time and place of its meetings and information 
regarding proposed programs. If any organiza- 
tion has within the last ten years issued any re- 
ports on topics connected with the work of the 
Committee, copies of such reports should, if 


available, be sent both to Mr. Young and Mr. 
Foberg. If this is impossible, a statement re- 
garding the character and place of publication of 
any such reports would be welcome, 

Individuals can be of assistance;— 

i, By keeping the Committee informed of 
matters of interest that come to their. notice, 
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2. By suggesting ways in which the Com- 
mittee can be helpful. 

3. By sending to the Committee in duplicate 
reprints of any articles they publish on subjects 
connected with the Committee’s work, 

4. By furthering the work of the Commit- 
tee among their colleagues, organizing discus- 
sions, etc. 


It is not too much to say that the existence of 
this Committee with its present resources gives 
the teachers of mathematics, both individually 
and through their organizations, a unique oppor- 
tunity to do really constructive work of the high- 
est importance in the direction of reform. They 
can surely be counted on to make the most of 
this opportunity. 


MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


THEODORE N. VAIL 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

There is a benignity of aspect, rotundity of 
contour, evident capacity for good fellowship 
disclosed in the pictures of this “capitalist” that 
has always pleased me, I, whom fate has denied 
the good fortune of ever hearing his voice or 
watching him in action. In my mind I never 
have associated him with any of the grim or any 
of the seductive devices by which some men of 
his class and calibre have got their large for- 
tunes, and I never heard of his being guilty of 
defying state or national laws or saying “The 
public be danined” or intimating that captains of 
industry and finance are accountable to a differ- 
ent moral law from that which binds ordinary 
mortals. 

No! Mr. Vail owes his wealth mainly to appli- 
cation of science to methods of intercommunica- 
tion between terrestrial beings. He came of a 
family that figured prominently in first experi- 
ments with telegraphy; but his first leanings as 
a youth were toward medicine. Then he switched 
off, entered the government’s employ at Wash- 
ington, and for the next five years showed admin- 
istrative ability that won him the superintendency 
of the railway mail service. 

Fortunately he got out of this “rut,” journeyed 
northward, came in touch with the pioneers in 
telephony, joined them and by his service to them 
as adviser and shaper of the policy of the new 
business he won both permanent fame and the 
beginnings of his later large fortune. 

‘Whoever writes the history of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and its expansion, and whoever 
philosophizes on the transformations wrought in 
society by this perfected and popularized inven- 
tion, must reckon with the part played by Mr. 
Vail. To him also are due many of the applica- 
tions of sound ethics to business, characteristic of 
the company’s treatment of its own employes and 
the public, which have enlarged its dividends 
and at the same time given the American people 
a maximum of service at a minimum of cost, the 
quality of the service being compared with that 
given in other countries. Whether Mr. Vail has 
stood for this liberal policy on grounds of admin- 
istrative efficiency and far sighted “enlightened 
self interest” or because he is a champion of so- 
cial justice, I will not attempt to decide. I sus- 
pect both motives have governed him. What- 
ever the fact may be, he is a “liberal”; and he 
gives the onlooker the impression of being a 
patriot first and a financier second, 


Few men ever have had a finer compliment 
paid them than was paid to Mr. Vail in 1907, after 
quite a term of years spent in travel and also 
supervising introduction of the telephone in 
South American cities, when he was called to the 
presidency of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. Rivals, with old feuds, 
had been legally united. Could the telegraphers 
and the telephonists be induced to work for the 
same ends under Mr. Vail’s supervision? They 
were, simply because they could not stand out 


against an administrator so mindful of their 
common needs. Strikes became fewer. The 
public’s interests got recognition. “Night  let- 


ters” became a reality. Official declarations in 
times of social conflict invariably were mediator- 
ial and constructive. The operating staff found 
out that the new chief had the qualities of a 
humanist as well as a humanitarian. No _ limit 
was put on the degree of experimentation car- 
ried on by experts. The rank and file found out 
that he was concerned about their education, 
and quite willing to have company funds used to 
improve the morale and intelligence of the work- 
ers. When the war with Germany opened Mr. 
Vail soon began co-operating personally and 
officially in astute and effective ways to pit 
American science against German science; and 
the company’s laboratories, physicists and chem- 
ists, were at once put at the service of Uncle 
Sam, and a liaison established with the War and 
Navy Departments that led to such a transfer of 
useful men from the Telegraph and Telephone 
Company to the government’s service that the 
company’s service suffered. Mr. Vail cared not 
for dividends at that time, and he tried to make 
the public see that the did not, by the unreserved 
way in which the company acted. Indeed, he 
went farther than to outline a war policy of co- 
operation, he pledged himself and his corpora- 
tion to a peace policy that when adopted will be 
far on the road toward “industrial democracy.” 
For Mr. Vail is both shrewd and generous, and 
he knows a fact when he sees it. I said that he 
is generous. His large income aids aesthetic, 
educational and philanthropic institutions to live 
and do their work. He knows fine art when he 
sees it, and encourages artists to create it. As a 
Vermont farmer he so conducts his farm and two 
schools connected with it that the plant virtually 
is a model for the farmers of Northern New 
England and for all theorists and secial workers 
who specialize in rural education and _ village 
community uplift. 
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THE SIX-YEAR-OLD IN SCHOOL 


Don’t make a school out of the school for the 
six-year-old until he is acclimated, until he feels 
acquainted. 

It may take days for a shy girl and only min- 
utes for a bold boy. Here is where individual- 
izing begins. Get that boy busy in some school 
function at once and let that shy girl alone. He 
needs the school, he needs it quick, he needs a 
lot of it. She is in no wise ready for it, she 
needs to be let alone. Make no requirement of 
all children the first day or the first week, or in 
several weeks. 

Each teacher, if she is a genius or if she has 
learned sense through experience, will solve the 
problem in her own way and in a different way 
each year, but for those who lack genius, ex- 
perience, or confidence we offer suggestions. 

Nothing here said is to prevent a teacher’s 
doing something better or doing something in 
a better way. 

Select two wide-awake, bold boys and have 
them walk together in step. 

Let all the other children watch them. 

Teach these two boys right and left. 

Have them step on the left foot a little harder 
than on the right. Say “left, left, left” as they 
step. 

Be sure that these forward boys realize that 
they need to know how to do something that 
they have never done; that in school they do 
something that they have never done out of 
school; that they are really learning something 
that they would not have learned out of school. 
The other children will have a good time look- 
ing on. If the other children laugh at them so 
much the better. 

As soon as two others appear ready call them. 
Don’t get a pair into action until you are sure 
that they are not self-conscious from the stand- 
point of timidity. If they are self-conscious in 
conceit all the better, as it will take some of it 
out of them. 

Remember that keeping step is a _ great 
achievement ; that no time is lost no matter how 
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much time it costs that starts children in the 
rhythm of keeping step. 

After a few days when several children can 
keep step in pairs, have two pairs walk at the 
same time, one pair behind the other. Take all 
the time necessary to have the two pairs walk 
in step. Have all the other children watch them 
and laugh at them if they will. No one can es- 
timate how many days it will take, but keep it 
a-going until the most timid pair can keep step, 
until all can keep step, all walking together. 
That is an achievement we have never known a 
first grade to make. ; 

What else can be done while they are learn- 
ing to do this? That is another question, but 
this much can be said, that whatever else is 
done is to be done by those whose ability to 
keep step is established. 

The time is far from near for having many 
start a new thing at the same time. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton and his 
fellow associates in the “Boosting Latin Club” 
must rejoice at the establishment of a public 
high school after their own heart in Cincinnati. 

The University of Cincinnati has revised the 
work in the Walnut Hills High School to try 
out a theory which is insistently demanded. 

The school will seek to develop a scholarly 
type of student. Training for leadership in pro- 
fessional and public life will be intensified. 

The aim is to build up and maintain a public 
high school that shall be of a kind and equally 
as good as any of the private college preparatory 
schools or academies, so that it shall be unnec- 
essary for any parent to send a boy or girl away 
to obtain the kind of education that shall be best 
adapted to his special needs, and especially to 
demonstrate that no private high school can sur- 
pass a public high school in intensive college 
preparation along liberal and classical lines, with 
history, mathematics, and the sciences taught 
equally well, and with music, art, physical edu- 
cation and home-making, for both boys and girls, 
taught as an essential part of their education, 
whether they are going to college or not. 

We print with much satisfaction the outburst 
of joy of Dean West when he learned of the 
new plan of President Charles W. Dabney :— 

“With the end of the war one of the greatest 
questions of practical reconstruction is the ques- 
tion of public education. Anybody who knows 
what was happening in our schools for the 
twenty years preceding the war, knows that the 
following statements are true. 

“There have been two years of wasted time, 
so that American boys and girls who graduated 
from our high schools at eighteen are two years 
behind the boys and girls of like age in other 
countries. This was largely due to the fact that 
our primary education in the ‘grades’ below the 
high school covered a period of eight years te 
do work that could be done as well or better in 
six years. Cut out this waste. 
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“Just as our lower schools have too long a 
course, so our fotir-year high school course is 
too short. The remedy is to give the earlier 
education six years instead of eight and to give 
the high school six years instead of four, by 
beginning high school studies two years earlier. 
A powerful movement in this direction is now 
under way and the so-called junior high school 
is the evidence of it. But the high school should 
not be split into two separate pieces of three 
years each. It wotild be expensive, wasteful and 
educationally disappointing in its actual results. 
So the six-year high school is coming and com- 
ing to stay. It is the-best move that has been 
made in American education for a long time. It 
means the chance for a first-class ample high 
school education, with time enough to teach the 
few fundamental studies of most general value, 
to teach them accurately, clearly and sufficiently. 
It also means that any boy or girl, entering the 
high school at twelve, can get the foundation for 
the best all-round general education and will be 
well equipped to enter any of the colleges and 
universities of our land. Such a school will be 
one of the most valuable things any American 
city can have. 

“As a former teacher in a Cincinnati high 
school, I heartily congratulate Cincinnati on the 
decision to establish a six-year high school in 
which there shall be no ‘fads and frills,’ but 
straight education in the real essentials, such as 
mathematics and classics, science, history and 
modern languages—a school where the course of 
study will be constructed from beginning to end 
on the basis of the studies themselves and not 
on the chance preferences of immature minds— 
a school where the accurate training in funda- 
mental studies will produce boys and girls who 
are really educated, really intelligent, really 
trained, really prepared for their future work, 
whether it be in business or in higher institutions 
of learning or in any other field.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


Of all the magazines which appeal to the 
schools for the use of children none rank wita 
the Geographical Magazine because it does only 
one thing and does that superbly. It has all 
other publications beaten to a standstill when 
it comes to making the world graphic; when it 
comes to showing life as it is everywhere; when 
it comes to putting the electric spark to geo- 
graphic facts. It is a wonderland for adults 
as well as for children. The best map ever made 
is but a framework upon which to place real 
life; is but the trellis upon which life can twine 
itself; is but a statue awaiting the thrill of life 
to enable it to walk appreciatively among the 
sons of men. 

Descriptions are brilliant when brilliantly 
written, but they are of value only to those who 
have a literary taste, natural or acquired, but 
vivid pictures when accompanied by interpre- 
tive text as in the Geographical Magazine are 
inspiringly illuminative. 


No teacher should be allowed to pay for this 
school help, but all school boards should do as 
they are urged to do in Montana by the state 
department, provide this magazine for every 
schoolroom as conscientiously as they provide 
textbooks. 

It takes the place of no other publication, but 
it adds to the value of all school helps, either of 
textbooks or magazines. That it may meet its 
responsibility all the better, it has put Miss 
Jessie L. Burrall in to see that it sérvés this 
purpose better than ever. 


BIOGRAPHY OF AN EDUCATOR* 


Vassar College has played an important part 
in the education of women for the civic réspon- 
sibilities which 1920 is to brig them. The his- 
tory of Vassar can never be written any more 
than you can write the history of an ear of corn 
when the stalk tassels. 

The history of Vassar College cotild only be 
known were it possible to trace the ever-wideti- 
ing influence of each woman who had spent a 
year or a month in its student body, something 
that could not be known of one student to say 
nothing of its thousands. 

The history of Vassar College has been 
hinted at in an exceptionally good account of 
its doings by Dr. Taylor, and this biographer, 
but it would be of inestimable value and inter- 
est were it possible to know how large a part 
Vassar has had in the creation of the national 
sentiment which swept the country so suddenly 
and tempestuously that even the United States 
Senate was afraid to consult its traditions. 

Vassar’s influence in religion and education 
has been infinitely greater than in civic affairs 
and the administration of President James 
Monroe Taylor counted far more than all previ- 
ous administrations. 

President Taylor shone resplendent among 
college presidents despite the fact that his was 
a woman’s college before the present glorifica- 
tion of woman. He said great things; said 
them in an impressive way, and in the days of 
Eliot and Hadley, Jordan and Wheeler, Angell 
and Northrop, Butler and Thwing, Seeley and 
Garfield, Tucker and Hyde, Judson and James, 
he loomed large. 

It is not every successful man whose life is 
worth writing, but from the cradle to the grave 
James Monroe Taylor’s is, and he has a 
biographer who has the ability, the material, the 
devotion requisite to writing a worthy life of a 
worthy man. 


*“The Life and Letters of James Monroe Eaylor, 
President of Vassar College, 1886 to 1914.” By Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight. professor of Latin at Vassar College. 
New York: . P. Dutton & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50. 


The Camp-Fire Girls of America stand 100,- 
000 strong, in thousands of units throughout 
every state. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A RACE AROUND THE WORLD. 


Definite and scientific plans are already in the 
making for a great aerial race around the globe. 
The Aero Club of America are backing the en- 
terprise. Prizes of perhaps a million dollars 
will be offered. Either airplanes or dirigibles 
may be used, and a contestant may change 
machines as often as he pleases. Ten per cent. 
of the entire distance may be traveled by other 
than aerial flight. A commission will start this 
month (October) to arrange routes, landing 
places, etc. Commodore Beaumont, president 
of the Aviation Officers Club, Paris, will head 
the commission and Captain Charles J. Glidden 
of automobile tours fame will serve as execu- 
tive secretary. ; 

ENCOURAGING AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 

Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk of Greenwood, 
Ind., is about to inaugurate an innovation which 
cannot fail to have a widespread and helpful 
effect in the musical world. Her belief is that 
there are thousands of young and perhaps older 
people with creative musical talent who only 
need help to prove their ability to produce songs 
She proposes to in- 
stitute song composers’ contests through the 
country, open to all, where hidden talent will 
have a chance to gain recognition. 


BIBLE ON THE SCREEN. 


News comes from Los Angeles that a motion 
picture producer there is about to begin the put- 
ting on the screen of the Bible record from 
Genesis to Revelations. This will require 100 
reels and two years of time. In some scenes 
more persons will be seen than ever before were 
assembled in a moving picture. 


JAPAN AND THE WHITE PLAGUE. 


In certain quarters of Japan’s great cities 
tuberculosis is startlingly prevalent, due doubt- 
less to overcrowding. In some cases seven or 


-*eight people live in a room six by nine feet. The 


percentage of those afflicted with the dread dis- 
ease is twenty to the thousand. 

IMPORTANT IF TRUE. 

Paris, October 11.—Vigorous youth can be re- 
stored to old men again by a very simple opera- 
tion and already there have been two successful 
cases of it, according to Dr. Sergius Veronoff, 
famous French surgeon, who has amazed the 
medical world by his discovery. 

Dr. Veronoff says :— 

“At the present moment in France there are 
two old men whom I have restored to youthful 
health and vigor by grafting into them intesti- 
nal glands from young apes. The operation is 
simple and only a local anaesthetic is necessary. 
You cut open the skin and introduce the tissue, 
then sew up the incision, and nature does the 


rest. The process of assimilation is soon com- 
pleted. 

“One man was operated upon seven months 
ago. He was a Parisian, sixty-six years old, 
and prominent in public affairs. His vitality 
had been exhausted by a life of hard work. His 
figure was bowed and he looked decrepit. Now 
he_walks upright and with the most vigor. His 
brain is clear and active. He sleeps well and 


has the hearty appetite of a man in the prime of 
life.” 


— --Q--—— 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE. 


The proposed park at Oyster Bay, N. Y., the 
home of Theodore Roosevelt, in memory of the 
Great American, will be a noble tribute to this 
outstanding figure in our history. It will be 
what he himself would have chosen, with his ar- 
dent love of trees and fields, of earth and sky 
and sea. It will include a central plaza, an out- 
door auditorium, a pool, a fountain, baseball 
ground and tennis court, a lofty flag pole, and 
boat slip and landings. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


The two great mural paintings by Mr. Guérin, 
now nearly completed, are each sixty feet long 
and twelve feet wide and contain forty-eight 
figures about eight and one-half feet in height. 
These will adorn either side of the magnificent 
Lincoln Memorial Building, which has a trans- 
lucent ceiling of white marble, but is open on all 
four sides below the upper portion. The paint 
used was mixed with wax and will endure per- 
manently the action of the elements without 
fading or cracking. 

THE ADVERTISING BUSINESS. 


The advertising of business is itself a great 
business. The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies has 167 members, and spends 
each year for its customers $125,000,000, ninety 
per cent. of the annual expenditure for advertis- 
ing in the United States. This powerful organi- 
zation stands for honest, truthful setting forth 
of inducements to buy, and refuses an enormous 
volume of dishonest and questionable advertis- 
ing. The United States government has just 
placed in their hands $300,000 to be spent as 
they think best in securing 100,000 recruits for 
the navy. 


—o—— 
H. C. L. IN ENGLAND. 

The cost of living is still mounting in Eng- 
land. Many of the necessaries of life have risen 
300 per cent. since 1914, the working classes be- 
ing the greatest sufferers. 


President Taft traveled more miles in his 


speaking tours through the country while in qj 
fice than any other President. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MRS. JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON. 
[In Spokesman-Review.] 

Back to the snowy, wintry plains and prairies 
of Minnesota dates the career of Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association and state superintendent of 
public instruction of the state of Washington. 
Back to the little one-room schoolhouse, where 
the students were foreigners, unable to speak 
one word of English, Mrs. Preston, then just a 
mere slip of a girl, first received her inspiration 
to carry education and advantage to all the peo- 
ple. To this very day there is a motherly feeling 
in the heart of Mrs. Preston for every struggling 
one-room school and for the rural schools in 
general. 

Josephine Corliss Preston was born in Fergus 
Falls, Minn., and when but fourteen years of age 
was teaching school. Not satisfied with her 
education she taught school a year and went to 
school a year. She was educated in the public 
schools of Fergus Falls and at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Mrs. Preston came to the state of Washing- 
ton in 1892 and taught school in Waitsburg for 
four years and in Walla Walla for seven years. 
She was appointed assistant county superinten- 
dent and later was three times elected as county 
school superintendent of Walla Walla county, 
serving nine years in all in this office. 

During these years the closest subject to her 
heart was the rural school. How could she bet- 
ter these schools? How could she bring the 
best of advantages to the boys and girls on the 
farm, and how could she aid children, teachers 
and parents? These were the foremost ques- 
tions that were ever being studied by Mrs. Pres- 
ton. 

The question of the school teacher “boarding 
around,” the poor living conditions that she had 
to encounter, and the hardships she had to suffer, 
Mrs. Preston realized were not conducive to the 
best services that a teacher could give. So she 
conceived the idea of the teachers’ cottage—a 
home for the teacher. The state of Washington 
was the first in the United States to have a 
teachers’ cottage and Mrs. Preston was largely 
the inspiration for these “teacherages.” Today 
nearly every state in the Union is building or has 
a large number of teachers’ cottages. 

“T have always made it a rule that the teachers 
should have some adult member of their family 
live with them in the cottages. I do not approve 
of the school teachers living alone. One school 
teacher came to me at the beginning of the 
school term and said that she had expected her 
father to be with her, but that he was unable to 
come so she would live alone. I told her she 
could not live in the cottage alone, so she sent 
to Kansas City for her married sjster to come 
out and live with her,” 

Communjty centre werk has also been guided 


along successful lines in this state hy Mrs, Press 


ton. Teaching and living in the rural districts 
soon taught her that country life needed a cer- 
tain amount of socialization and naturalization 
as well as recreation to relieve the drudgery and 
monotony, and that the farm would-be unable to 
hold the boy and girl unless the farm offered 
some pleasure as well as work. She immediately 
advocated community centre work—today com- 
munity centre work is a national phrase and Mrs. 
Preston is a national figure in this work. 

“Whether it is a spelling bee, an evening of 
music, debates, or any other sort of get-together 
meeting, community centre work is simply the 
quickening and vitalizing of country life. It de- 
velops talent thatno one before ever had a suspi- 
cion of, it brings out a spirit of initiative and 
harmony among the people and tends to make 
better communities and better citizens.” 

The consolidated district is another of Mrs. 
Preston’s pet hobbies. Under ‘her supervision 
since she has been state superintendent of pitblic 
instruction she has seen fine model buildings take 
the place of the run-down country schoolhouse. 
She has seen the development of rural high 
schools that would have been impossible without 
consolidation. One of the examples of a con- 
solidated school district is that at Morton in 
Lewis county of the state of Washington. It is 
the largest consolidated district in the United 
States. The consolidation includes fourteen 
districts. There is a city superintendent who is 
employed at the salary of $2,640 who heads a 
Staff of thirty-six teachers. Seven hundred and 
eight pupils are enrolled at the school and there 
are twenty different buildings. The tax levy is 
6.7 mills and every educational advantage of an 
urban school is brought within the reach of the 
children and adults of this district. The assessed 
valuation is $2,990,000. This district is an ex- 
ample of what Mrs. Preston has been able to ac- 
complish in the way of consolidation. 

‘Mrs. Preston took special courses at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash., and in 1914 this 
institution awarded her an honorary master’s de- 
gree for “distinguished work in the field of edu- 
cation.” She was the first woman to ever be 
elected to a state office in the state of Washing- 
ton, at which time there were but three women 
state superintendents of public instruction. She 
has served in this office since 1913, being re- 
elected in 1916. In 1911 Mrs. Preston was ap- 
pointed a member of the state ‘board of educa- 
tion. 

In 1913 she attended her first 
National Education Association at Salt Lake 
City. Just six years later, or July of this year, 
she went back and was honored with the position 
of president. From 1913 to 1918 she served as 
vice-president of the National Education Asso- 
cjation and has served on several different im- 
portant committees treating on the rural schools, 
Last year when placed on the nomjnating eom- 
mittee she refused to allow her name to be placed 
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for vice-president again as she was a member of 
the National Emergency in Education commis- 
sion, which would take up a great deal of her 
time. Among the committees upon which Mrs. 
Preston ‘has served in the N. FE. A. are the Na- 
tional Illiteracy commission, National Rural 
School committee and the National Committee 
for the Superintendents’ Problems in Adminis- 
tration, the Emergency in Education commission 
and the resolutions committee. 

Mrs. Preston has been for several years a 
member of the N. E. A. and was this year named 
vice-chairman of that council. At the present 
time she is serving in the following five capaci- 
ties: President of the N. E. A., superintendent of 
public instruction of the state of Washington, 
president of the Washington state board of edu- 
cation, chief executive officer for the state board 
of vocational education, and member of the na- 
tional woman’s executive committee for the na- 
tional Republican party. Mrs. Preston has been a 
member of the Congregational church since child- 
hood. She is a charter member of the Walla 
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Walla Symphony Club, a member of the Choral 
Union, Art Club of that city and a prominent 
worker in the Women’s State Federation of Clubs 
of Washington and the Eastern Star. In 1905 
she was chosen as state delegate to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

During the war she did a tremendous amount 
of war work both in the Red Cross, war savings 
stamps and Liberty loan work, being a member 
of state committees in all three lines of work. 
At the present time Mrs. Preston is one of the 
state committee of the war savings campaign. 
The plans for community centre work and the 
establishment of teachers’ cottages through Mrs. 
Preston’s initiative have long since become na- 
tional movements. She has also been promin- 
ent in the national thrift movement. 

Mrs. Preston is the third woman to hold the 
presidency of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the other two presidents being Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago and Mrs. Mary C. Bradford of 
Colorado. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


LITTLE FRENCH WAR ORPHANS HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


Ingenious Posters Drawn by the Children Attract Art- 
Lovers’ Attention the World About. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Had you been able to attend the great bazaar giver 
at the municipal zo6 in Cincinnati for the benefit of the 
fatherless war orphans of France not so long since, 
you would have found the crowds gathering, again and 
again, first to admire, then to purchase, or arrange for 
securing, so soon as the affair was over, some most 
unique and unusual posters, sent to help the fairing by 
the Government of France. 

These posters, interesting just in themselves for their 
designs and their lessons, are the work, very, very 
largely, of the same little sufferers in the great war 
time in France. 

The designs of the cards, that is, and very, very 
often the exact wording, are the work of boys and girls 
whose fathers made the supreme sacrifice; and, with 
not a few of them, their mothers, too, paid the penalty 
of war time as well. 

The cards concern themselves largely with food and 
fuel conservation, which will, this long, long time, be a 
matter of supreme importance in France. 

Only, the method of impressing the need of this is 
rather different from what we should use! 

Thus, there is one striking card, showing a round 
bowl, much like our American soup plate, heaped high 
with fresh-peeled potatoes, from which the steam arises 
in very conventional curls. “Save the bread,” the legend 
tells us, and this by eating potatoes, — the pommes de 
terre, or “earth apples,” of France, instead! 

Another card, close by, may need explanation to 
American admirers. It shows a sword, of the sort so 
lately sheathed, we presume, drawn through a great 
coné which might, very readily, be mistaken for some 
shell off the great battlefields. Translate the injunction 
with this, however, and you find that the artist asks you 
to “break your sugar in two and then enjoy one piece 
tomorrow, instead of eating it all today.” 


The “shell” is, de facto, one of the “sugar loafs,” oz 
hats, long since almost passed out in our own country, 
but still very popular in France. 

These loaves, or “hats,” as they are sometimes called, 
being much like the fool’s cap of the errant school boy, 
come wrapped ‘round about with a dark, heavy paper, 
and the consumers break off as much as they feel they 
need. Under the “pinchings” of reconstruction times, 
however, it would appear that one can save much from 
even this; wherefor the young artist advises that one 
use the new-sheathed sword of war to cut each piece in 
half for use. 

To go forth and lure the gamey fish from the deep 
is ever an alluring sport, of course; but the little French 
artist makes it more alluring still through his picture 
of the same. “Less meat, more fish,” he puts it, on the 
card, with further hint that one go forth and draw one’s 
mess of fish from the waiting waters themselves. 

To save fuel, keep it for the returning potlu, or, as 
he is often called, the Pohu, is the injunction of an- 
other card; a plea for the hen in every yard is its near 
neighbor. 

“I am a brave poilu,” this latter states. “I eat little and 
give much in return for it.” 

Wherefor there is added a picture of the household 
hen upon her nest of eggs. 

‘The method of driving the lessons home is, indeed, 
quaint and characteristically French. 

Art may strive to do the same thing the world about, 
and the picture of say a hen is a picture of a hen, be it 
drawn where-so-e’er! French, however, do 
to give a. touch that is different to their art, to 


their cards, even where the artists are. just the little 
folk. 


SO—AS. 
BY M. H. LEONARD 
Rochester, Mass. 
In the Journal of Education for September 18 Frances 
A. White asks some pertinent questions as to the use of 
so and as. 


These little words which are often used: correlatively 
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are related in origin. According .o Earle’s .Philology so 
was an ancient pronoun which was often used with al 
(al-so). 

Illustration: “He was al so fresche as is the month of 
Mai.” 

As was condensed from al so. 

So is now chiefly used as an adverb, and as as a con- 
nective; yet both words have taken on many idiomatic 
uses, some of these being interchangeable for the two 
words, but others being peculiar to one word or the 
other. 

Some writers on grammar (as Dean Alford in “The 
Queen’s English”) have insisted that so must always be 
used after a negative and as in an affirmative proposi- 
tion. He declares that this is “the usage of the lan- 
guage, however difficult it may be to account for it.” 

Yet Webster’s Dictionary tells us that “instead of so, 
as is frequently used,” and makes no qualifying distine- 
tion between the two. 

But the question of right or wrong in language is 
finally one of good usage. 

There are many affirmative comparisons where no one 
would use so but always as. “He is as tall as I am.” 

The chief practical questions are as to the necessity of 
using so in negative comparisons, and the desirability of 
using so in some affirmative statements which admit the 
use of either. 

It is surely true that in negative statements so is gen- 
erally the preferred word. Yet if one asks the question, 
“Is he as tall as I am?” no one would criticise the 
negative reply “No, not as tall,” in which the adverb re- 
mains unchanged. 

In President Wilson’s sentence, as quoted in the Jour- 
nal of Education, “It will certainly be lowered . . . so 
soon as the treaty of peace is ratified,” so seems to give 
a stronger adverbial character than as could have done. 

Yet the tendency of the English language is to reduce 
the number of grammatical distinctions, and there is a 
growing tendency to use as in some instances where a 
person of keen grammatical instincts might 
have used so. 

We cannot, if we would, resist this tendency of our 
language to simplify, and give wider latitude in grammat- 
ical distinctions. 

The same number of the Journal which contains 
Frances White's Forum article on So—As, has a trench- 
ant editorial on “The American Language,” from which 
I quote one sentence: “Speech itself, indeed, would be- 
come almost impossible if the grammarians could follow 
their own rules unfailingly.” 


formerly 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF VISITING TEACHER 
WORK. 

The National Association of Visiting Teachers and 
Home and School Visitors is conducting a survey of the 
work of visiting teachers in the United States, and is 
sending out material on the visiting teacher to those 
seeking information. Although the association was or- 
ganized only last June, it already inciudes in its mem- 
bership visiting teachers from many parts of the United 
States. 

The visiting teacher — called Home and _ School 
Visitor in Boston — is a teacher who is experienced in 
the solution of social problems affecting school children 
and in adjusting the difficulties that arise in regard to 
problematic children — the precocious, the deficient, the 
backward, the sub-normal; the mischievous, unman- 
ageable, or wayward; or those hampered by adverse 
home or environmental conditions. Going out from the 
school into the homes and neighborhood, she analyzes for 
the busy classroom teacher the underlying causes of the 


maladjustment, and through appropriate measures re- 
claims these future citizens to normal conditions, thus 
preventing the retardation, delinquency and social waste 
that would have followed neglect. 

Miss Jessie L. Louderback, 158 West 78th Street, of 
the Visiting Teacher staff of the Department of Edu- 
cation, New York City, and chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the National Association of Visiting 
Teachers and Home and School Visitors, is conducting 
the survey and, will be glad to hear from visiting teach- 
ers who are not already affiliated with ‘the national or- 
ganization. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE THRIFT FLOWER. 
[War Savings Campaign.] 

There is a little flower that adds a gay touch of color 
to many a stretch of barren country. Once it was called 
“Sea Pink” and long ago it was known among country 
people as “Ladies’ Cushion,” but our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers named it “Thrift,” and that is the name by which 
it is commonly known in England today. 

Right well does the courageous iittle plant deserve the 
name “Thrift.” It blossoms alike on mud flats and’ 
windy sand hills or spreads its rosy bloom up the rocky 
mountain side. It is this power of living where any 
other plant would starve that has given it this name of 
“Thrift.” 

Sometimes it grows where every tide washes over it 
and sometimes away from all moisture on a rocky hill 
At the seaside it converts iodine and soda into plant food 
while from the mountain rocks it gathers potash. Thrift 
belongs to the small family of leadworts, but its repre- 
sentatives are found in most parts of the world. This is: 
because the “Thrift” makes the most of its resources. 
and always manages to capitalize available food supplies: 
into a refreshing growth of green and a wealth of 
bloom. 

The Thrift puts forth pinpoint blossoms of pinkish 
purple that grow in clusters of from twenty to thirty and 
thus form a showy head. With the coming of summer 
the Thrift plant brings a flush iike a rosy sunrise to the 
gray downs of old England and up the barren mountain 
side. Along our own Pacific coast the same meadows of 
color may be seen stretching away among the rocky 
headlands forming an enchanting harmony of purple 
bloom, gray rocks and blue ocean. 

This little plant not only manages to turn the bitter 
sea salt into blossom, but puts away in each dainty 
flower a tiny drop of honey. Even in its last act the 
Thrift flower lives up to its name. When the petals fall, 
the cup-like calyx remains intact and forms a dainty and’ 
serviceable parachute for each little seed, there being 
only one to a flower. On this it sails away on the first 
convenient wind, to begin its fortunes all over again in: 
some other barren spot. 

The Thrift flower carries the message the Government 
is trying to send out to each boy and girl in America: 
“Look around like the Thrift and discover the wealth 
in your corner, work your corner, make it produce more, 
and save to produce still more.” The Government offers 
these young workers a place to put their savings, the 
War Savings Stamp is still for sale and still paying four 
per cent. compound interest. 


Arlington, Mass., October 10, 19'S. 
My dear Winship: I have read your “Danger Signals 
for Teachers” with absorbing interest. It’s as good as a 
novel, and far more informing. How could you pack 
so much wisdom into such convenient bundles? You 
have shown yourself a pedagogue, and a psychologist, 
and a philosopher fused together in an inspiring leader. 

Yours among the humble, 
John G. Taylor, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COAL MINERS’ STRIKE. 


The officials of the United Mine Workers oi 
America, in conference at Indianapolis on Oc- 
tober 29, insisted on carrying out the strike 


ordered for November 1, in defiance of Presi- 


dent Wilson’s urgent appeal that the strike be 
delayed until there had been opportunity for 
further negotiations and wage agreements. The 
miners estimate that twenty States and 4,000 
mines will be affected by the strike, and that be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 men will cease work. 
The mine workers’ representatives professed to 
be ready to meet the coal operators for the pur- 
vosé of negotiating for a settlement, but were 
not willing to call off or postpone the strike 
while such negotiations were in progress. 


A NATIONAL CRISIS. 


This obstinate persistence of the miners’ rep- 
resentatives precipitates a national crisis of the 
gravest sort. As stated by Attorney-General Pal- 
mer, without any expression from the workers 
themselves, the organization, at its convention 
at Cleveland last September, made its demand 
for a 60 per cent. increase in wages, a six-hour 
day, and a five-day week, and authorized a strike 
on November 1 if all these demands were not 
granted, before the demands were even presented 
to the operators; and, although the demand for 
a new wage agreement covered only a part of 
the coal fields, the strike order was sent broad- 
cast to workers in other fields where the opera- 
tors had had no opportunity even to consider 
demands for increased pay or decreased hours. 
The operators indicated their willingness to 
negotiate and arbitrate, provided the strike 
was deferred, but the miners insisted on going 
on with a strike which President Wilson had de- 
scribed as “not only unjustifiable but unlawful.” 


‘ WHAT THE GOVERNMENT WILL DO. 


Without inipairing in any way the general 
right to strike, but regarding such a strike as 
this as illegal and a menace to the national wel- 
fare, the Government will furnish ample police 
and other protection for miners willing to re- 
main at work; and will act under the Food and 
Fuel Control Act, which makes it unlawful for 
any concerted action, agreement or arrangement 
to be made by two or more persons to limit the 
facilities of transportation or production, or to 
restrict the supply and distribution of fuel. The 
Attorney-General pronounces it the solemn 
duty of the Department of Justice to enforce 
this statute, for he describes the proposed strike 
as “a more deadly attack upon the life of the na- 
tion than an invading army.” 


THE COAL STRIKE IN EFFECT. 


In spite of an injunction issued by the Federal 
Court at Indianapolis restraining the leaders of 
the United Mine Workers of America from car- 
rying out the projected strike, the walk-out went 
into effect at midnight October 31; and was 


obeyed by about 400,000 miners in twenty-three 
different States. Thousands of non-union min- 
ers remained at work, ‘and~ in some” districts 
where contracts were still in force, unidn miners 
reported as usual.’ Both houses of Congress 
passed a resolution pledging support to the Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to deal with the situa- 
tion; and United States troops were ordered to 
some of the mining districts, where there was 
reason to expect trouble. 


THE PRESIDENT VETOES PROHIBITION. 


The President, on October 27, sent to the 
House a veto of the war-time national prohibi- 
tion enforcement bill. One part of this bill pro- 
vides for the enforcement of war-time prohibi- 
tion; the other provides for the enforcement 
made necessary by the adoption of the constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment. It was to the 
first part that the President’s objections were 
directed. The ground of his objection was that 
the prohibition act was passed by reason of the 
emergencies of the war, and that its objects had 
been satisfied in the demobilization of the army 
and navy, and that he had already sought its re- 
peal at the hands of Congress. He urged that 
it would not be difficult for Congress to separate 
the two questions, making a distinction between 
temporary causes arising out of war-time emer- 
gencies, and the prohibition amendment, which 
is now part of the fundamental law of the coun- 


THE VETO PROMPTLY OVER-RIDDEN. 


Within two hours after the President's 
message reached the House, that body re-passed 
the bill over his disapproval, by a vote of 176 to 
55, with two members voting merely “present.” 
This vote gave the friends of the bill twenty-one 
more than the necessary two-thirds to pass the 
bill over the veto. The Senate, occupied as ti 
was with the protracted debate on the Treaty, 
shelved that question, on October 28, long 
enough to take up the President’s message and 
to re-enact the bill by a vote of sixty-five to 
twenty, or eight more than the necessary two- 
thirds. It has been announced from the White 
House that the war-time ban’on liquor will be 
lifted as soon as the Peace Treaty is ratified; 
but in the meantime this drastic enforcement 
bill will be operative. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH. 


The President’s health is so far improved that 
his physicians have ceased furnishing daily 
bulletins of his condition. The absolute neces- 
sity of dealing promptly with urgent questions 
as they arose—such as the collapse of the in- 
dustrial conference, the failure of the attempt to 
negotiate a settlement between the coal miners 
and operators, the persistence of the United 
Mine Workers Union in its strike order, and 
the need of making adequate preparations to 
protect the public against the consequences of 
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the strike—seems to have been beneficial to the 


President rather than the. contrary; and his 


physicians were undoubtedly wise in abandoning 
their well-meant attempts to keep him in ignor- 
ance of what was going on. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 


The International Labor Conference has be- 
gun its sessions at Washington. It meets under 
somewhat embarrassing circumstances, for it is 
a part of the machinery created by the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant; and, when the date was 
set for its convening, it was with the cheerful 
expectation that the Treaty would have been 
ratified and would have become operative be- 
fore October 29. That expectation, however, 
has not been realized, and the appointment of 
American delegates could not be made, accord- 


- ing to the decision of Congress, prior to ratifica- 


tion. Secretary of Labor Wilson, however, in 
view of the obvious duty of the United States, as 
international host, to aid in the organization of 
the conference, opened the meetings, and will 
accept the duties of chairman during the period 
of organization. 


THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 


The Senate, on October 29, completed the re- 
jection of all the amendments to the Peace 
Treaty reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. A few amendments offered by individ- 
ual Senators remained to be disposed of, but 


their defeat was not a matter of doubt. This 


left the real struggle to come upen_ the list of 
proposed reservations,—some of them embody- 
ing the same principles as those expressed in the 
defeated amendments—and especially upon the 
proposed preamble, which is certain to be vigor- 
ously attacked. No disposition to filibuster is 
manifested on either side in the protracted con- 
troversy; but the privilege of unlimited debate is 
strongly cherished by the Senate, and it would 
be impossible as yet to predict the date of final 
action. 
ROUMANIA, THE “SPOILED CHILD.” 

Roumania seems determined on playing the 
part of the “spoiled child” in the readjustments 
planned by the Peace Conference. She persisted 
in keeping her troops in Budapest, in spite of 
the protests of the Allies, and in looting the city 
of supplies; she has, up to date, failed to sign 
the Austrian treaty; and now, in defiance of the 
warnings of the Peace Conference, she has an- 
nounced her annexation of Bessarabia. During 
the entire history of the Peace Conference 
Roumania has been struggling to have this 
coveted territory allotted to her, and has kept 
her troops there ever since the armistice; but 
the Conference stood out for the principle of a 
plebiscite. Now, she has calmly announced the 
annexation, and apparently wants to know what 
the Supreme Council of the Allies is going to do 
about it. 
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VERSES OF TODAY 


JOINT HEIRS 
BY R. L. BRIDGMAN 
Across the flood of time, 
Beyond broad ocean’s space, 
To distant age and land remote % 
We trace our common race. . 


Our sires those ancients were d 
And on those mothers’ knees 

Were dandled infants, — sires-to-be 
Of men who crossed the seas. 


One home across the vast 
Of space and time have we; 

Joint heirs with those who stayed at home 
Shall migrant children be. 


The Old World’s best in men, 
Great deeds and genius high. 

Are prize of ail the New World ioo, — 
God's truth may none deny. 


This family holds earth 
By trusteeship divine; 

To New World equal right has old, 
Be title mine or thine. 


No right to shut our door 
*Gainst equal heirs have we; 
Free life, free trade and 9>en arms 
We offer ‘cross the sea. 


PEACE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


O Lord our God, Thy mighty hand 
Hath made our country free; “* 

From all her broad and happy land 
May praise arise to Thee! t 

Fulfill the promise of her youth, . 
Her liberty defend; 

By law and order, love and truth 

i America befriend! 


The strength of every State increase 
In Union’s golden chain; 
Her thousand cities fill with peace, 
Her million fields with grain. : 
The virtues of her mingled biood 
In one new people blend; 
By unity and brotherhood, 
America defend! 


O suffer not her feet to stray 
But guide her untaught might; 

That she may walk in peaceful day 
And lead the world in light. 

Bring down the proud, lift up the poor, 
Unequal ways amend; 

By justice, nation-wide and sure, 
America befriend! 

By faith and hope and charity, 
America befriend! 


—Selected. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL BALLADS. By 
C. A. Browne. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Sixteen illustrations. Cloth, printed wrapper. 
250 pp. 

As usual when an author sets out to write about 
things that he knows about he writes about some things 
that he knows nothing about, because he thinks it neces- 
sary to complete “the set.” Unless we are entirely mis- 
taken Mr. Browne has gone astray ridiculously in the 
story of “Columbia.” It would be interesting to have 
him try to explain by his tradition the thrilling expres- 
sion, “when borne by the red, white and blue.” What 
did the red bear? What did the white bear? What did 
the blue bear? It would add immeasurable value to the 
book had he told the story of “Columbia.” 

So far as we know the other expianations are as re- 
liable as they are interesting. Personally we are greatly 
pleased to have in our library the stories of some of the 
songs whose stories we did not know. This is particu- 
larly true of “Yankee Doodle,” a story that is well 
worth the price of the book. “Yankee Doodle” was 
first used by the British against our ragged Colonial 
troops as a term of derision — only to be promptly 
taken up by the Yankees themselves and finally played 
in triumph when Cornwallis surrendered. 

The author throws much light upon the inner turn of 
events, while telling how our songs came into existence. 
The story of old John Brown, always picturesque, is 
told in some detail; and the later fact that the march- 
ing song caught up by troops as a result of his fate re- 
sulted in the majestic Battle Hymn by Mrs. Howe is 
brought out. Nor are our later times neglected. The 
songs of the Spanish-American War and the World War 
form the themes of final chapters — extremely read- 
able in text and excellently illustrated. 


“After the War Edition’’ 


Elementary American History and 
Government 


By WOODBURN and MORAN 


Practically a new book. Written from the new point of 
view. Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment 
of the War and problems of the New Reconstruction. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance whose 
Significance has been changed by recent events. New maps. 
New illustrations. For Seventh and Eighth years. $1.20. 


Introduction to American History 


By WoopBuRN and MORAN 
A new type of book to meet the new requirements. Tells 
the story of America’s European beginnings in language that 
sixth year pupils can understand. 90 cents. 


Horace Mann Readers 


Quickly develop the power to read independently, with 
expression, and so as to get the thought. Readers for every 
grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Practical word- 
list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills and a variety 
of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it in- 
teresting. Complete, Grades 3to 8. 44 cents. Also in parts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY TEACHER. By 
William Jerusalem, Ph.D., University of Vienna. Au- 
thorized translation by Charles F. Sanders, Gettysburg, 
Pa. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

It would seem as though there were enough books on 
teaching by Americans and Englishmen without trans- 
lations, but Professor Sanders and his publisher are 
amply justified by the character of the book which Pro- 
fessor Sanders has translated. 

It is not the first book, nor the first book in English 
that has skillfully magnified the social side of education, 
but we can recall no book that has so nobly striven for 
a clearer conception of the social function of the high 
school. 

Dr. Jerusalem of the University of Vienna has taught 
American school men the high significance which the 
new opportunities of sociology offer as a method of ia- 
terpreting secondary school problems. 

Dr. Jerusalem clearly demonstrates that the problems 
of the secondary school are not to be solved by any 
superficial changes. The trouble is not a teachery one, 
is not a mere question of the curriculum, of supervision, 
of too many written examinations, nor of a broadening 
of the elective privilege. He shows forcefully that the 
clearly recognized aim of the secondary school can be at- 
tained only “by means of a thorough-going internal re- 
construction.” 

The secondary school has young people at an age when 
they desire to take a manly, womanly view of everything 
social, civic and economic. As a rule one-half of the 
students will never go to a college or to a normal school. 

As society is constituted there is no place where young 
people from fourteen to eighteen years of age will get 
specific educational leadership in the consideration of 
social problems except in the secondary school. 

However much of industrial advantage there may be 
in stressing the vocational phase of the high school there 
is aS great advantage, to state it mildly, in placing ade- 
quate emphasis upon social and civic responsibility. 

Young people are no more likely to make good hus- 
bands and wives, good fathers and mothers, good neigh- 
bors, good citizens without special training than they are 
to make good carpenters or good accountants without 
specific training therefor. Dr. Jerusalem is an_ ideal 
idealist, who inspires his readers to believe they can do 
what he suggests. He both excites the imagination and 
puts spurs to the will. His idealism is constructive in- 
stead of critical. 

Dr. Jerusalem not only tells what should be done and 
what can be done; not only makes high school teachers 
believe that it can be done, but he leads them along the 
way that will make his ideal their real. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Ambition and Success.” By Orison Swett Marden. — 
“A Peep at the Front.” By Inez N. McFee. “Belgian 
Fairy Tales.” By W. E. Griffis. — ‘The Maid of Or- 


leans.” By M. S. C. Smith. — “A Treasury of Animal 
Stories.” By Lilian Gask. Price, 50c. — “Daisy.” By 
Ruth Brown McArthur. — “Little Curly Head — The 
Pet Lamb.” By Johanna Spyri. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor.” By Eliza- 
beth Hazelton Haight. Price, $3.50. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

“Studies in Economics and Public Law.” Vol LXXXVI 
—Columbia University.—‘“Studies in Economics and Pub- 
lic Law.” Vol. LXXXIX — Columbia University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and Getrensecs by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Freee. MURINE EYD 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago. I1L 
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What Does Music Mean 
to Your School? 


Hew many lives does music influence? Not all pupils will learn to 
sing or to play some musical instrument. All can enjoy or enter into, 
thru listening, the greatest music the world has produced. 


Thru music, your pupils are stimulated to a deeper appreciation of the 


true and the beautiful. 


There are five episodes from the life of a people 
suggested by the music of Tschaikowsky’s “The 
Overture 1812,’ Record A-5874. 

Your Knowledge of history will be stimulated as 
you listen to this music. 

A poem by Henri Cazalis is paralleled by Saint- 
Saéns’ music, ““Danse Macabre,”’ Record A-1836. 

Your Imagination will fill the picture to your com- 
plete satisfaction when you hear the music. 


and classified. 


‘Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with | ock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reprodu:er, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be lock2d in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, 
so that you may prove, thru your own 
satisfaction, what great service Columbia 
material may be in vour schools. 

Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone 
Company 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


State... 
Grade 


Eact. episode and repeated theme inthe “Rondino” by 
Vieuxtemps, Record 36523, has a counterpart in bits of 
the poem, “Culprit Fay,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 

From your Experience you will enlarge upon the 
mood in each group of lines, as the music will suggest. 

Gounod has done a clever trick in tone combination 
in his “Funeral March of a Marionette,” Record A- 
1211. He plays upon your fancy with a burlesque 
in music. 


Your sense of Humor cannot resist the appeal of the 
little burlesque and its story. 


The analyses of many other selections of splendid music, and 
suggestions of what they may mean to you, are found in the 
Columbia Educational Catalog, ““The Grafonola in the Class Room.”’ 
This catalog contains an abundance of material for 
Kindergarten, Grades, and High School, carefully graded 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


CoLuMBiA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
_ Educational Department 
Woolworth Building. New York City 


Please send the following Literature: 
| (Check subiect desired) 


Grafonola Catalog 
Educational Record Catalog 
| Musical Measurement Manual C] 


Name 
Town 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, 


IT 1S THE SIMPLICITY OF 


Holden Book Covers 
THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 


teachers and pupils alike. 


A strictly one-piece cover that fits any book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 


and firm, and stays put. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
toons om anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local] interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tratioen are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 


-8: Colorado Education Association. 

J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building, Denver, Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 


4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 


6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 


7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 


6-7-8: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Topeka. Secretary, F. L. 
Pinet, Topeka. 


7-8: Central Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dayton. Secretary, Miss 
Mary A. Larason, Newark. 


8: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers, 
Salem. Secretary, W. O. Holden, 
46 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, R. 1 


13-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Assvciation of 
School Superintendents and_ the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. Secretary of Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Ed- 
ward R. Clarke, High School, Win- 
throp, Mass. 


24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown: 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 


28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 


ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


DECEMBER. 


27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. . President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
191st Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brvoklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


COLORADO. 


GRAND JUNCTION. Announce- 
ment has been made of courses for 
co-operative classes for Colorado 
teachers in the western district. 
The general plan for class meetings 
will be the same as that of last 
year. namely: there will be two 
meetings a month, an hour and 
forty minutes each, for’ eight 
months. One meeting a month wil) 
be conducted by the Extension Su- 
perintendent, the other by the local 
superintendent, or principal. 


A detailed outline of each 
month’s work will be furnished by 
the Extension superintendent. No 
charge is made for instruction or 
for the outlines, unless the work is 
taken for credit at one of the three 
co-operating institutions, in which 
case a fee of five dollars will be 
charged for the entire course. This 
fee may be paid any time during 
the year. The same credit will be 
given for these courses as would be 
allowed for the same amount of 
work in residence at the different 
institutions. 


The course is in charge of O. B. 
Staples, district superintendent of 
Grand Junction. Co-operating in- 
stitutions are: University of Col- 
orado, State Teachers College, and 
State Normal School. Co-operat- 
ing committee consists of Loran D. 
Osborn, Boulder; Edgar D. Ran- 


dolph, Greeley; Samuel Quigley, 
Gunnison. 


INDIANA. 


The first State Conference of 
Rural Education was held in In- 
dianapolis, October 29, State Super- 
intendent L. N. Hines presiding. 
The topics were: “The State and 
the Rural School,” Governor James 
P. Goodrich; “The Rural School 
Should Educate for the County and 
not the City,” Dr. W. W. Black, 
Indiana University; “Ruralizing the 
Rural High School,” Superintend- 
ent A. Deweese, Harrison 
County; “Securing Culture 
Through Rural Education,” Z. M. 
Smith, Indiana State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education; “Giving 
the Supervisor of Rural Schools a 
Chance,” Superintendent Clifford 
Funderburg, Huntington County, a 
member of the state board of edu 
cation; “The Conservation of Rural 
Health,” Miss Amelia Bengtson, 
county superintendent, Olivia, Min- 
nesota; A Round Table Discus- 
sion — “What Do Our Rural 
Schools Need Most?” leader. Su- 
perintendent H. B. Roberts, Henry 
County; “The Training of the Rural 
Teacher,” O. H. “Williams, super- 
visor of teacher training for Indi- 
ana: “The Plans and Purposes of 
the N. E. A. Rural Schools Com- 
mittee,” President John F. Sims, 
State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin; “The - General 
Situation as to Rural Education in 
the United States,” J. L. McBrien, 
director of Rural School Extension, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. A community 
meeting in the interest of the pub- 
lic schools was held in Roland 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Sunday evening, October 19. 
Addresses were given by _ minis- 
ters of the city on such subjects 
as “Public Schools as a Factor in 
Americanization,” “Schools as a 
Moral Asset,” “Can We Afford 
Cheap Teachers?” The feeling 
on the subject of improvement of 
public schools and better pay for 
teachers is strong throughout the 
community. 
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The Rotation Plan 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since the Time of 
Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System.—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of edu- 
cators and farmers everywhere. It is rebuilding 
school houses. It is putting new life into communi- 
ties and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries 

of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing 
the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota 
and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states are 
planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, 
words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach 


the same things year after year; does not skim, leaving 
nothing crisp and new for the next year. 


The Rotation Plan not only rotates the teaching of 
Agriculture but it rotates the work in Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Spelling, and all other subjects. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes 
schools and communities—what school directors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, parents, and children say about it — 
how superintendents can introduce it into. their schools— 
how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
writing, language, and every other subject, the following 
booklets will be sent to you free upon application, but 
don’t write for them unless you really want to do some- 
thing worth while for your state, your county, your school 


and your community. It will be a waste of your time and 
money as well as ours. 


A Practical Problem in 
Real Life 


1. How to Vitalize the Teach- 
ing of Agriculture in the 
Rural Schools. 


2. Better Country Schools 
Misscuri. 


3. The Retation Plan—What 
It Is; What It Does. 


4. Vitalization Through Ro- 
tation. 


5. Stencils Vitalize School 
Work. 


The Purpose of this Depart- 
ment is to help those who want 
to help the boys and girls of 
America. 


MAKING NAIL BOXES 
A Real Problem in Arithmetic 


Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lan- 
What is known as the Rotation Plan for | tern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Working 
vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is attract- _ Drawings, Mottoes, ete. 


ing nation-wide attention. It is in our opinion _ You Can Teach Agriculture in Your School 
one of the big educational ideas of recent years | _Yoy May Think You Can’t But You Can. 


and should be given most thorough considera- _ 
tion by all educators. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
W. J. BEECHER, | INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. | 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
| — HARVESTER BLDG, CHICAGO 
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- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ore.; 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS B. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig! 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princin» 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
‘Three Year Course. Practical Ex- 
perience. Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, two 
years High School Education or its 
equivalent. Separate Home _ for 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. _ 
When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational] Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEW BEDFORD. November 1 


salaries make a great leap over 
those of June, which were far 
ahead of other years. Superintend- 
ent Allen P. Keith’s salary is in- 
creased to $5,000; assistant super- 
intendent to $3,250; high school 
principal, $4,375; assistant principal, 
$3,000; head of commercial depart- 
ment and principal of Evening High 
School, $3,670; heads of depart- 
ments, $2,750; elementary . school 
principals, Class A, $3,000; Class B, 
$2,500; primary principals from 
$1,450 to $1,750, according to the 
number of rooms. This represents 
an increase of from twenty-five per 
cent. to thirty-five per cent. 
PEABODY. This city is to have 
one of the best high schools in the 
state, built upon the latest scientific 
lines with Frank Irving Cooper as 
architect. Like W. B. Itner Mr. 
Cooper specializes on sense and 
science in school architecture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. Plymouth Normal 
School has this year increased total 
enrollment over last year sixty per 
cent. and has increased enrollment 


BMERS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
‘to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


It aims 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


Gentlemen: 


(Signed) 

This note is significant. 
selling these books. No one was 
and explain the books. 


ing a good word for Arlo. 
The letter speaks for itself. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades, 
40 Cent 


I heard so much regarding the Arlo Plan and the Arlo books at 
our summer convention that I want to see Arlo and Clematis. 
send copies with the plan of work. 

Superintendent N. N. Love, West Paulet, Vt. 
No salesman 
present at this convention to show 
Everything said was by disinterested profes- 
sional people, or by bookmen from other houses, who are always say- 


Mr. Love got his samples, ordered his 
sets, and his district is now busy at work on the Arlo Plan. 


By Bertua B, 
Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Please 


ever went into Vermont 


for 3rd or 4th grades 
45 Cents 
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in the entering class eighty per 
cent. Probably this remarkable 
growth is due in part to inaugura. 
tion of three-year curricula in home 
economics and in commerce, but 
only in part thereto. The official] 
ratings of Plymouth graduates for 
several years, showing consistently 
their superior success in the field 
doubtless is the main reason for the 
enrollment. The very successful 
summer session of 1919, with enroll. 
ment over 300, probably helped. In 
January and February, 1920, Ply- 
mouth is to maintain a _ winter 
school for four weeks for the bene. 
fit of rural teachers and others who 
have a long vacation then. All un. 
trained teachers who began teach- 
ing in September, 1919, (teacher 
shortage compelling the employ- 
ment of many such) will be re. 
quired to attend as a condition for 
validating thereafter their licenses 
to teach. 


NEW MEXICO. 


_LAS VEGAS. The New Mexican 
Normal University, Frank H. H 
Roberts, president, broken 
ground for the completion of the - 
plant by the erection of a $75,000 
auditorium, which is the beginning 
of the quarter of a million build- 
ings. Charles Ifeld has started 
a with a gift of $25,000 person- 
ally. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. University 
of Pittsburgh issued in a large Bul- 
letin the complete proceedings of 
the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania which re- 
veals the superior qualities of the 
program, which challenges com- 
parison in quality if not in quan- 
tity with the N. E. A. program. 


_ Dr. William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Public 
Education, and H. A. Nomer, head 
master of Shadyside Academy, 
spoke before a large gathering of 
teachers, pupils and parents at 
special school night exercises at 
Calvary Church, Shady avenue, on 
Sunday evening, October 19. Miss 
Alice Thurston of the Thurston 
School was in charge of a recep- 
tion which followed at the Parish 
House. Rey. Edwin J. Van Etten, 
pastor of Calvary Church, who 
took as his subject “Our Schools,” 
said :— 

“Teaching is a 
thing. Teachers do an essential 
work. As long as there are chil- 
dren born into the world, the pri- 
mary obligation rests on parents 
to be teachers. As long as immi- 
grants come to our shores, it is the 
essential work of the good citizen 
to be a teacher. t is a duty we 
cannot evade or neglect, nor can 
we hand over our entire responsi- 
bility to any one group of people 
whom we call teachers. 

“We pay them less than a day 
laborer, we expect from them noth- 
ing short of a miracle. If any class 
of people might be justified in 
striking, it seems to me it might be 
the teachers. And they are the 
very ones who never will strike. 


fundamental 


Their usefulness and devotion are 
too earnest, their vocation is too 
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real, their willingness to be for- 
gotten is too great. 

“The silly, careless mother who 
does not manage happily with two 
children, expects the teacher to be 
perfectly expert with forty. The 
busy father who does not keep in 
touch with his one son, expects the 
school master to direct and inspire 
fifty boys. Why, yes, that is the 
school’s business. Yes. it is the 
school’s business and it is the par- 
ent’s business too, and it is the 
good citizen’s business. It is all 
our business together.” 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. A. B. Kesler 
of the Uintah School has one of 
the most remarkable school home 
gardens we have known. There 
were in 1918 seventy varieties of 
dahlias; seventy varieties of flow- 
ers and vegetables in home gar- 


dens; ninety varieties of asters. 
Mr. Kesler’s slogan is “a melon 
patch for every family.” Mr. Kes- 


ler and his school had 16,000 bulbs 
at the end of the season. 


WYOMING. 


Ivin Hobson, formerly of this 
state, succeeds O. H. Benson of the 
States Relations Service of the 
Federal Government. He has been 
associated with Mr. Benson in that 
work. 


> 


Victor Music 


Among the new Victor records 
awnouraced for November are sev- 


eral of special educational inter- 
est. They are “The American 
Flag” and “The Name of Old 
Glory,” as interpreted by William 


Sterling Battis. Nothing could be 
more timely in these readjustment 
days than these readings of two 
tributes to that flag. One was writ- 
ten more than hundred years ago 
in time of stress and peril, the 
other in the homely phrase of 
Riley, the Hoosier poet. 

Two other records of special com- 
munity interest are: “The Circle 
No. 2” and “Portland Fancy” taken 
from “American Country Dances.” 
They give opportunity for all, both 
young and old, to come together in 
simple, easy, non-technical dances 
which give play to the universal 
desire to be in things. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


PLACES recently filled, such as biology in the Lake Placid high school, music 
and deamtan in the Gilbertsville high school, English and _ history 


at Clarion, Pa., and 6th grade at Gardenville, show that there is still a variety 
of demand, indeed in the many vacancits for which we have been asked to 
recommend since schools opened there is hardly a subject in the curriculum not eovered. 
For many of these calls we are RECENTLY received we have had just the right 
unable to do much, for others candidates. A trial of our agency by 
either teacher or school will be convincing evidence that it is wort while 
to keep in touch with it, whether or not the hoped-for results follow at once. 
It is our endeavor to do everything possible towards bettering the school conditions both 
in the present and for the future, and our immediate effort is towards bring- FILLED 
ing together any teachers desiring positions and the many vacancies still to be ' 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 © 


Year. 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: 4 introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 

to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
95,000) with excellent teachers. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
Sos FIFTE AVENUE ‘SUPCTOr People. We 
Between S4th and Sth Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to schoo} officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organizatior 
marks the difference between uni- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 
porary results. 

Investigate a school system where 
the Palmer Method Plan has really 
been followed. You will want the 
Same results in YOUR schools. A 
postal card of inquiry to our near- 
est office is the first step in the right 
direction. Now is the time’ 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Portland, Oregon 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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A slogan of the hour 


A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and 
ting the process of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of 
American citizenry our adopted havea from other lands. Have you 


- Victrola and Victor Records? 

Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Com- 
munity Singing idea of war days must be perpetuat It is productive 
of immeasurable good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. 
Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group singing of old 


and accompani- 


familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stirring 
ment,—-strong, correct, inspiring! 


. America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry 


¥ 

| oy thought of Community Singing with the 
| 

a 


My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen | 


ing Young Charms (Moore) 
(2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 


Bishop) Victor Band | 


For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Carey) Victor Military Band sw Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Bsc ‘Republic (Julia Ward Howe) 
Shaw) Victor Military Band Victor Band | '°145 
Believe Me, If All Those Endear- "8 in 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


~ 


Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 


“Americanization through music” 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and 
most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and 
the cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and pro- 
miscuous use by irresponsi- 
ble people. 


ey 
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